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Chronicle for 1929 


Home News.—The President called a special session 
of the Seventy-first Congress for April 16. By April 
25, the Administration farm-relief bill had been passed, 
setting up a farm board with $500,000,- 
000 for loans to cooperatives. The 
Senate inserted the controversial deben- 
ture clause into the bill, which on June 6 went to confer- 
ence where the debenture was stricken out. It passed 
both Houses by June 15. By July 16, the Farm Board 
had begun its work under its chairman, Alexander Legge, 
who refused loans except to cooperatives, arousing oppo- 
sition from the middlemeh. The tariff bill was submitted 
to the House on May 7 and passed on May 29 with little 
debate and no change. On June 19, Congress took a 
recess until August 19 while the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee was discussing the bill, which was submitted to 
the Senate on September 2. Up to November 24, a fruit- 
less debate went on, marked by a triple split in the Re- 
publican party: the “Old Guard” defended the bill, the 
Progressives joined with the Democrats in fighting it, 
and the “Young Guard,” newly elected Senators, sup- 
ported the President in demanding an early vote. The 
session ended without a vote. The regular session began 
on December 1, and both Houses quickly passed a one- 
per-cent reduction in income and corporation taxes. The 
tariff was still before the Senate with little prospect of 
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adoption since it contained the debenture clause and re- 
jected the flexible-tariff clause taking future changes out 
of the President’s hands. 

President Herbert Hoover was inaugurated on March 
4. His administration was marked by three things: a 
greater freedom in speaking to the public, difficulty in 
controlling the Senate with a friendship 
with the House, and the appointment of 
many commissions to study aspects of 
public life. He kept the debenture clause out of the 
farm bill but not out of the tariff bill. He was doomed 
to failure to pass a limited or any change in the tariff. On 
May: 28, his law-enforcement commission met and was 
divided into eight sub-committees. He appointed a child- 
health commission, a Federal-education commission, one 
to study recent social changes and one on Prohibition en- 
forcement. He initiated a movement for naval disarma- 
ment and held conferences with Premier MacDonald of 
Great Britain in October. He turned the Roosevelt con- 
servation policy back to the States. He signed our ad- 
hesion to the World Court and attempted to settle the 
Russian-Chinese conflict in Manchuria but failed. He 
brought about an investigation into naval lobbying and 
the Senate expanded this into one into lobbying in general. 

The greatest panic in our history occurred in Wall 
Street on October 24-29 with further drops November 4-6 
and November 11. A gradual slump had preceded it for 
two months. Values declined $50,000,- 
000,000. Many thousands all over the 
country lost their savings attempting to 
protect their paper profits. President Hoover, fearful of 
an industrial slump, called a series of conferences on No- 
vember 19 with various branches of industry. Later he 
met 400 “keymen” and set up a national council of eco- 
nomics under Julius H. Barnes. Basic conditions re- 
mained stable. 
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Afghanistan.—King Amanullah’s attempts to enforce 
Western reforms resulted in his forced resignation, Janu- 
ary 14. His elder brother, Inayatullah, assumed the royal 
title of Ameer, but was deposed three 
days later. The general revolt of tribes- 
men permitted a bandit, Bacha Sakao, to 
seize the capital, Kabul, and to set himself up as Ameer 
Habibullah. Due to the fighting, almost all the foreigners 
in Kabul deserted the city, being carried by the British 
Air Service into India. Amanullah’s counter-attack in 
May failed. Nadir Khar, former foreign Minister to 
Amanullah, united the loyal elements and succeeded in 
capturing Kabul during October. He was proclaimed King. 
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Australia.—Scarcely a year elapsed before the Na- 
tionalist-Country Government of Premier Stanley Bruce 
was overturned decisively by the Labor party. The Par- 
liamentary issue was Premier Bruce’s 
bill to abolish compulsory Federal arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes. Elections 
held on October 12, resulted in an increase of 12 seats 
for the Labor party and a loss of 14 seats for the Na- 
tionalist-Country coalition. James Scullin, a Catholic, 
leader of the Labor party, became Premier. 


Labor 
Victory 


Austria.—The movement for Anschluss gained mo- 
mentum during the year which witnessed preliminary 
steps in the unification of railway regulations and postal 
service. Dr, Ernst Streeruwitz, who 
succeeded Msgr. Seipel as Chancellor, 
initiated his term of office by stressing 
the need of a foreign loan and the necessity of drawing 
closer the bonds with Germany. The Pan-Germans’ ela- 
tion styled Anschluss “the only Austrian idea today.” 
The idea was strong enough to bring the Socialist and 
Heimwehr organizations together in one demonstration. 
Several clashes between the “Austrian Fascisti” antl the 
Schutzbund, gave rise to reports of rioting and insurrec- 
tion and spread rumors of putsches and possible civil war. 
Heimwehrism, a movement to liberate democracy from 
party tyranny, scored a marked victory over the Socialists, 
who advocated the existing system, when the Streeruwitz 
Cabinet resigned and Johann Schober, returned as Chan- 
cellor, brought about a peaceful agreement on all the 
essential points of the proposed constitutional reforms. 
The year showed a slight increase in foreign commerce, 
but a distressing falling off in trade relations with neigh- 
boring countries, owing to the high customs tariffs of 
these States. The problem of unemployment remained. 


Anschluss 
and 
Heimwehr 


Belgium.—Parliamentary elections in May resulted in 
no decided change in the proportion of the several par- 
ties in the Senate. The Catholics held 41 seats, the Lib- 
dite erals 13, Socialists 36, and the Separatists 
of 3. In the Chamber the Catholics had 
State 76, Socialists 70, Liberals 20, others 14. 
However, in November the language question, long an 
issue in Belgium politics, came to the front and the resig- 
nation of the Jaspar Cabinet was tendered. However, the 
King refused to accept the proffered resignation, and ul- 
timately a compromise was arranged. 


Canada.—Provincial elections were held in Saskatche- 
wan and Ontario. In the former Province, in June, a 
coalition of Independents and Progressives under the 
Conservative leader, J. T. M. Ander- 
son, ousted the Liberals under James 
G. Gardiner; the Liberals held power 
continuously for more than twenty-five years. In On- 


Flections: Amer- 
ican Relations 


tario, Premier Ferguson and his Conservative party won 
an overwhelming majority on the issue of government 
control and sale of liquor, in the election of October 30. 
On the day following, in Nova Scotia, a plebiscite on the 
liquor question resulted in a decisive majority for govern- 
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ment control as against the Prohibition laws in force. 
A convention between Canada and the United States for 
the diversion of waters from the Niagara River was 
signed on January 2. Unofficial conferences between 
Dominion executives and a delegation from the United 
States, seeking to secure Canadian cooperation for the 
enforcement of Prohibition, instituted in January, re- 
sulted in no advantage for the American delegation. 
Fears as to the application of the United States immigra- 
tion laws, effective July 1, in a way adverse to native- 
born Canadians residing in the States were dispelled. 


China.—Banditry, famine, a severe earthquake in the 
Suiyan area, two serious domestic rebellions, and un- 
settled foreign relations, particularly with Russia, make 
the summary of the Republic’s history 
during 1929. Prominent among those to 
suffer from the banditry were the mis- 
sions and missionaries; several of the latter were kid- 
napped and three American Passionists were murdered. 
It was estimated that 200,000 people died in an earth- 
quake, in January, among the mountains of the Suiyan 
zone. A general famine throughout the country con- 
tinued all year to exact a heavy toll of life. 

The beginning of the year was marked by the final 
step in the process of Chinese unification when the Gov- 
ernment of Manchuria officially joined hands with the 
Nanking Government. Early efforts of 
the Government, however, for internal 
improvements, for the reduction of the 
army, and for its general stabilization were impeded by 
untimely complications with Russia and two serious re- 
bellions. Local military uprisings under disgruntled 
leaders, especially in the Hunan and Shantung provinces, 
in the Spring, and, quite generally, in the Fall, ultimately 
resulted in formal rebellions against the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, which were put down only at heavy cost and 
considerable sacrifice of life. In the end the Govern- 
ment remained stable, though much personal dissatisfac- 
tion was manifest with President Chiang Kai-shek. 

As for foreign relations, the extraterritoriality question 
with the Powers got no nearer a solution. Though ne- 
gotiations were carried on and letters were addressed to 
the interested Governments, the most the 
latter would agree to were plans for dis- 
cussions, not for immediate abolition. 
War was almost precipitated with Russia when, on 
July 11, diplomatic relations were severed, consequent on 
the sudden taking over of the administration of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, previously jointly administered 
by Russian and Chinese representatives. Troops were 
massed and border raids were frequent. It was only af- 
ter prolonged negotiations that, in December, harmony 
was finally restored by an agreement between the Nan- 
king and Soviet Governments that the status quo ante 
should be restored, pending a conference in Moscow on 
January 25, 1930. Both sides were to withdraw their 
troops from the railway area at once. Russian Com- 
munists continued to stir up disorder in the larger 
Chinese centers, and deportations followed. 
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Czechoslovakia.—Beginning with the application of 
the new modus vivendi with the Holy See, the millen- 
nial year 1929 strikingly recognized Czechoslovakia’s 
Catholic heritage. At the climax, on 
September 28, of the celebrations in 
commemoration for St. Wenceslas’ 
martyrdom, the Grand Cross of the Order of the Holy 
Sepulcher was given to President Masaryk by the Papal 
Nuncio. The new Czech College in Rome was blessed on 
April 23. 

Political excitement centered around the arrest on 
January 3, and the trial, beginning July 29, of Professor 
Tuka, champion of Slovak autonomy, but accused by the 
Government of Magyarophile complic- 
ity. He was supported by the Slovak 
Popular party and its leader, Msgr. 
Hlinka. The Government claimed to have disproved the 
existence of the “secret clause” in the Slovak declara- 
tion of independence on October 30, 1918, on which he 
rested his contention. With unexpected severity, he was 
condemned on October 5 to fifteen years penal servitude. 
Proposed then for re-election by his party, he failed to 
obtain votes, and was finally dropped. The election on 
October 27 resulted in an increase of Socialist strength 
at the expense of the Catholic Popular party and the 
Communists. Just short of a coalition majority, Premier 
Udrzal could not form a Cabinet until December. Despite 
losses in the export field, economic conditions remained 
favorable, with a steady currency; and the crown was 
finally established on a gold basis. 


Millennial 
Celebrations 


Tuka Case 
and Elections 


Egypt.—The temporary dictatorship, established for a 
three-year period in July, 1928, was terminated on Oc- 
tober 1, 1929, by the resignation of the appointed Premier, 
Mahmoud Pasha. Under the restored 
Constitutional regime, elections were 
held on December 21. These resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the Wafdi party, the ex- 
treme Nationalists. Prior to the disestablishment of the 
dictatorship, Lord Lloyd’s resignation as High Commis- 
sioner was gladly accepted by the British Labor Cabinet ; 
his successor was Sir Percy Lorraine. In connection with 
this change, the draft of a new Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
was made public. 


Dictatorship 
Ended 


France.—Politics assumed again during the past year 
something of its old aspect of uncertainty and intense 
party strife, which the financial crisis that threatened for 
the last years had largely precluded. Two 
questions of internal policy, relief for 
the foreign-mission societies and the 
securing of some measure of local autonomy for Alsace, 
called forth the most strenuous efforts of Premier Poin- 
caré during the early part of the year. In the first he 


Poincaré 


was finally successful, and in the matter of Alsace he 
pledged the Government not to interfere with the local 
schools, and promised relief and conciliation in their other 
grievances. The debate on the ratification of the Amer- 
ican and English debt agreements occupied the early 
summer, M. Poincaré finally won against an opposition 
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which broke all party lines and evoked a flood of na- 
tionalistic oratory. Fatigued and ailing, M. Poincaré 
resigned the Premiership on July 26, after a virtually 
continuous tenure of office of three years, in which his 
most notable achievement had been the stabilization of 
the franc at a value two and one-half times that at which 
he had found it on his accession. 

Foreign Minister Aristide Briand took over 
Premiership upon M. Poincaré’s resignation and retained 
the members of the undefeated Cabinet in their respec- 
tive posts. Before leaving for the Repa- 
rations Conference at The Hague, he 
asked and secured a vote of confidence 
for his policies of conciliation. When Parliament recon- 
vened, on October 22, the Briand Government was de- 
feated on its proposal to postpone the discussion of The 
Hague terms till after the budget debate. This defeat, 
which was unexpected, was brought about by the solid 
vote of the Left Opposition combined with a few smaller 
groups, strongly nationalistic in sentiment, within the 
several parties of the Right and Center. 

After two Left leaders, Edouard Daladier and Etienne 
Clémentel, had failed in their attempts to form a Gov- 
ernment, André Tardieu was called to the Premiership. 
He restored a majority of the Poincaré- 
Briand Ministers to their old posts, and 
pursued the same policy as his two 
predecessors, yielding, however, to the demand of the 
Chamber for an exposition of the Reparations agreement. 
His Government proved more stable than the political 
prophets had predicted, though the probability remained 
that he might meet defeat at any time if he ventured on 
too liberal a policy in foreign affairs. On internal poli- 
cies he pursued a popular course, and was generally as- 
sured of a safe majority of at least fifty votes. 


the 


Briand 


Tardieu 


Germany.—The Nationalist agitations at home and the 
Stresemann policy of fulfilment and reconciliation abroad 
helped Chancellor Miiller in the settlement of many do- 
mestic problems. Chief among these 
was the budget for 1929, which, as first 
presented, balanced at 10,000,000,000 
marks and called for an increase in taxes amounting to 
500,000,000 marks. Finance Minister Hilferding pro- 
posed to levy taxes on beer and tobacco. The Chancel- 
lor’s efforts to form a solid coalition Government re- 
sulted in a compromise with the Centrists. The Cabinet 
was strong enough to defeat the Nationalists in their 
proposed popular referendum to abolish the parliamen- 
tary system and restore the monarchy and also to bring 
complete failure for the Nationalist referendum against 
the Young plan. It was also able to avert the traditional 
Christmas crisis by winning a vote of confidence from 
the Reichstag for its program of financial reform, which 
contained measures for sweeping reductions in income, 
industrial and other taxes. Thus a political and a finan- 
cial crisis was warded off. Severe financial distress was 
rumored at the close of the year, and this was said to be 
aggravated by demands for relief from more than 
1,250,000 unemployed. 
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Dr. Gustav Stresemann, before his death on October 
3, saw the realization of his untiring efforts as Foreign 
Minister for a policy of reconciliation and fulfilment. 
The evacuation of the third zone of the 
occupied Rhineland territory began on 
September 14 and on December 1, the 
second Rhine zone was cleared of the allied troops. Dr. 
Julius Curtius, who succeeded as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, adhered to the policies inaugurated and cham- 
pioned by Dr. Stresemann. He succeeded in defeating the 
Hugenberg-Hitler attack on the Young plan and in nego- 
tiating foreign loans. The Reichstag ratified a mediation 
and arbitration treaty with the United States and com- 
mercial agreements with Nationalist China, Panama and 
the Union of South America. The Prussian State signed 
and ratified a treaty with the Vatican. 


Foreign 
Relations 


Great Britain—Upon the expiration of the five-year 
period, Parliament was dissolved on May 10. The Gen- 
eral Elections were set for May 30. The Labor party 
won a surprising victory. The results 
were: Labor, 289; Conservative, 260; 
Liberal, 58; others, 8. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who headed the Labor Government in 1924, 
became Prime Minister and formed his Cabinet. On 
July 2, was read the Speech from the Throne, inaugurat- 
ing the Seventh Parliament under George V. A coali- 
tion of Conservatives and Liberals could defeat the Labor 
Government, but both oppositions continued their own 
rivalries and showed no desire to overturn the Govern- 
ment. A vigorous foreign policy was inaugurated by the 
new Government at The Hague and in the League of 
Nations. Premier MacDonald, in September, enlarged 
this policy by his visit to the United States for the purpose 
of personal discussions regarding disarmament and 
kindred questions. As soon as it assumed power, the 
Government began negotiations for the resumption of 
diplomatic and trade relations with Soviet Russia and 
the Soviet Ambassador was received by the King in 
December. In domestic matters, the Government suc- 
ceeded in passing several relief bills, including a Widows’ 
Pension act, and a more liberal Unemployment Insurance 
measure. More serious opposition was shown in regard 
to the coal-mine legislation, but the Government escaped 
defeat. Unemployment continued as a problem for 
which there seemed no solution. Extreme misery and 
starvation in the mining districts prevailed during the 
first months of the year. The textile industry was dis- 
turbed by strikes, and conditions in other industries were 
not favorably viewed. 

The centenary of Catholic Emancipation was pro- 
claimed by a pastoral of the Hierarchy read in all the 
churches on the second Sunday of February. During 
April, the anniversary month, Solemn 
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Emancipation sie 

Centenary ; Masses of Thanksgiving were offered at 
Education Westminster Cathedral and in the other 
dioceses. The formal centennial celebrations were held 


in London from September 13 to 17. These consisted of 
the celebration of Solemn Mass on each day, impressive 
processions of 16,000 children and 30,000 men, and huge 
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gatherings and demonstrations in the Albert Hall. During 
this period, likewise, the National Catholic Congress was 
holding its meetings——-Led by the Hierarchy, the Cath- 
olic demands for changes and Catholic relief in the edu- 
cational system were insistently put forward. The issue, 
though not on a partisan political plane, was injected into 
the General Elections. The Labor party thus far has de- 
clined to discuss the Catholic demands. Though the 
Bishops continued to draw the matter to public attention, 
no pressure of a Parliamentary nature has been deemed 
wise. 


Greece.—The Liberal Government, notwithstanding 
opposition from the minority Royalist and Communist 
parties, had a successful year. President Kondouriotis 
resigned on account of advanced age 
in mid-December, and was succeeded by 
Alexander Zaimis, ex-Premier and Pres- 
ident of the Senate. Several Cabinet crises were averted 
by the diplomacy of Premier Venizelos. For the first 
time since 1862 a Senate met, May 16. International re- 
lations were peaceful. Treaties of friendship with Bul- 
garia and Jugoslavia were signed; the Kellogg peace 
treaty was ratified; terms for the American debt set- 
tlement were agreed upon; and efforts were initiated but 
not completed for friendly treaties with Italy and Turkey. 


Liberal 
Successes 


Hungary.—The agitation for the modification of the 
Treaty of Trianon, by which Hungary sought to regain 
the sixty-eight per cent of pre-War territory and fifty- 
nine per cent of her lost population, 
found symbolic expression in a “ na- 
tional revision flag” but beyond that 
made little progress; except that Italy promised sup- 
port and the American Senate, at the completion of the 
Hungarian-American arbitration treaty, incorporated a 
memorandum against the Treaty in its record. The 
Legitimists’ efforts to restore the sixteen-year-old son of 
the late Emperor Charles, Archduke Otto, were thwarted 
by the reported opposition from Great Britain, France 
and Italy. Premier Count Bethlen was accused of agita- 
tion for a national referendum to restore the King, but 
he cleared himself by issuing a warning against such 
activity and declaring that Nicholas Horthy would be 
regent for life. 


Trianon 
Revision 


India.—Internal disorders from varied causes were 
frequent in the early months of the year. In February, 
racial and religious conflicts broke out between Moslems 
and Hindus in Bombay, and resulted 
in a large list of dead and wounded. 
During March, the Government in- 
stituted a series of raids on Communists in all the larger 
cities, alleging that a wide-spread conspiracy was being 
planned. About the same time, Mahatma Gandhi was 
also arrested for his Nationalist activities but was re- 
leased. In April, Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, overrode the 
Assembly in proclaiming a Public Safety Bill giving the 
Government large powers in dealing with agitators. One 
of the most important legislative enactments of the year 
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was the passage of the child-marriage bill———-On April 
13, the Simon Statutory Commission completed its second 
tour of investigation and sailed for England. A reor- 
ganization of Government is expected after the Commis- 
sion has issued its final report. Some consternation was 
caused in England, in November, by a statement of Lord 
Irwin that “India’s constitutional progress” indicated 
“the attainment of a dominion status.” This was inter- 
* preted by the Government as not prejudicing the findings 
of the Simon Commission. 


Ireland.—From the political viewpoint, 1929 was the 
quietest year since the establishment of the Irish Free 
State. The Ministry, despite its slight majority in the 
Dail, was able to pass easily all the bills 
on its calendar. Principal among these 
were the Evil Literature bill and the 
Protection of Jurors measure. On the former, all parties 
were agreed in principle though differing in their views 
of the methods employed. Fianna Fail, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. De Valera, continued to make a strong popu- 
lar appeal to the electorate on the question of Land An- 
nuities and protective tariffs. Wide publicity was given 
to the statements by Ernest Blythe, Minister for Finance, 
against the presentation of Irish cases to the London 
Privy Council. Census statistics, issued during the 
year, dealt with the religion of the population and with 
housing conditions. Though trade conditions seemed to 
have improved, there remained the adverse trade-balance. 
Both export and import trade with the United States 
showed an increase. Published statistics indicated a fair 
state of prosperity in the country; but human conditions 
seemed to prove the reverse. Unemployment remained 
the most serious problem; due to the opening of new 
factories, etc., more ‘work was available, but due to a 
decline in emigration, in agriculture, etc., a greater 
number of men were seeking employment. Construc- 
tional work on the Shannon Scheme was completed in 
September. Distribution work is now in progress. 

The centenary of Catholic Emancipation was celebrated 
with most remarkable religious and civic demonstrations 
in Dublin on June 23. A gathering, estimated to be in 
excess of 300,000, attended the Solemn 
Mass in Phoenix Park. Following the 
Dublin celebration, centenary exercises 
were held in Cork and other cities On the third Sun- 
day of November, the decrees of the Plenary Synod, 
held in 1927, were promulgated. 


Legislation and 
Economic Matters 





Ecclesiastical 
Notes 


Italy.—The chief event of the year was the reconcilia- 
tion with the Holy See, which, by the terms of the treaty 
and financial convention, cleared Italy’s title to the City 
of Rome and other territory comprised 
in the former Papal States. The Con- 
cordat, concluded at the same time, reg- 
ulated the relations of Church and State in regard to 
marriage, tenure of Church property, and many other 
points of ecclesiastical administration. The terms of the 
settlement were approved by both houses of Parliament 
without serious opposition, but remarks made by the 
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Premier in presenting the treaty and Concordat to the 
Deputies and Senators drew remonstrance from the Pope. 
Relations with Austria and Jugoslavia were more 
amicable in tone than during the preceding year. Both 
the King and the Premier reiterated Italy’s willingness 
to reduce naval armament, but always with the reserva- 
tion that she must have full equality with France. 

The first all-Fascist Chamber of Deputies was elected 
on a one-ticket ballot on March 24 with a much heavier 
balloting than had been predicted. When Parliament 
convened on April 20, the Lateran 
agreement received first attention, fol- 
lowed by the changes in the civil code 
with regard to marriage, freedom of worship, etc., which 
were required to bring the civil code into conformity with 
the terms of the Concordat. The Government’s pro- 
gram for the promotion of agriculture, the restriction of 
emigration, and the development of public works was 
pursued no less energetically than during the preceding 
years of the Fascist regime. Unemployment was reduced, 
the “war of wheat” successfully prosecuted. 








Internal 
Affairs 





Japan.—The Government passed through a stormy 
year. This was due mainly to the imprudences of Premier 
Tanaka. Discord over the Government's financial pro- 
gram and criticism of Baron Tanaka's 
Ministerial policies, and, more especial- 
ly, the Government’s responsibility in 
the assassination of Marshal Chang Tso-lin in 1928, forced 
Tanaka to resign in July. He was succeeded by Yuko 
Hamaguchi, leader of the Liberal Minseito party. The 
Ex-Premier died suddenly on September 29. Meanwhile, 
on March 25, the fifty-sixth session of the national Diet, 
one of the stormiest in recent years, came to a close 
after tabling several important measures. Except for 
differences with China over Manchuria and the continued 
presence of Japanese troops in Shantung, foreign rela- 
tions were peaceful. Even the Chinese problems even- 
tually settled themselves when an agreement was reached 
with the Nationalist Government on the tariff and later 
when the Japanese evacuated Tsinan. In June the Kellogg 
peace pact was ratified after a heated debate, mainly 
over its wording. 


Domestic and 
Chinese Affairs 





Jugoslavia.—After a series of resignations by unsuc- 
cessful Prime Ministers, the year began with King Alex- 
ander’s dramatic proclamation, on January 6, of dictator- 
ship. Parliament was dissolved. All 
appointments were to come from the 
King; the press curbed; labor unions 
suspended; all local elected and self-governing bodies 
abolished; a new non-partisan Cabinet appointed, with 
General Zivkovitch as Premier. The law courts were re- 
organized. January 24 the old parties were done away 
with, and a supreme legislative council was established. 
Ministers and civil servants were reduced. The Inde- 
pendent Democratic leader M. Pribitchevitch was ar- 
rested and interned. All private schools were closed, lead- 
ing to protests from Croatian Catholic Bishops. On Octo- 
ber 3 the official name of the realm was changed to 


The 
Dictatorship 





“Kingdom of the Jugoslavs,” and the thirty-three pre- 
fectures were replaced by nine banats, enjoying consider- 
able autonomy and crossing the traditional lines of the 
historical provinces. Punica Ratchitch was found guilty 
of last year’s shooting in Parliament, and sentenced on 
June 7 to the maximum imprisonment. Frontier troubles 
with Bulgaria were, after friendly approach to M. Buroff, 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister, referred to a conference at 
Sofia. 


Latin America.—Economic and industrial problems 
occasioned great anxiety. A general strike in Rosario, 
precipitated by agitators connected with the Argentina 
Regional Labor Federation, fostered by 
Communist leaders, became widespread 
in the summer and critically paralyzed 
public service. The provinces suffered in October from 
severe floods that tied up commerce and rendered some 
3000 families homeless in isolated districts. The reces- 
sion in general business activity which began early in the 
year lasted right up until December, and the agricul- 
tural and pastoral industries especially suffered. 

Internal affairs were sufficiently prosperous. The Chaco 
dispute with Paraguay, carried over from 1928, was the 
nation’s paramount international problem. The year 
closed, however, with the prospect that, 
owing to the friendly services of 
Uruguay, concord would be restored 
and the disorders at Fort Vanguardia and Fort Bou- 
queron, that occasioned the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations, would be repaired and compensated for. 

The Government was able to announce, when Presi- 
dent Luis opened Congress in May, that the treasury had 
a favorable balance of $23,680,800 over budgeted ex- 
penses and that national equilibrium had 
been strengthened owing to the main- 
tenance of political, financial, and inter- 
national order. General interest centered in the final 
promulgation, in October, of the Ibarra-Mangaberia treaty 
with Paraguay. It had been under consideration since 
1927, and provided for the recognition by Brazil of 
Paraguay’s title to the territory on the West bank of 
the Paraguayan River between Bahia Negra and the 
mouth of the Agra River. The delay in the ratification 
was due particularly to the opposition of the political 
enemies of President Guggiari of Paraguay. So far 
as the Church is concerned, much progress was reported 
by missionaries working among the Japanese colonists, 
of whom there are about 30,000 in Brazil. In the vicinity 
of the capital, Sao Paulo, the Catholic Japanese popula- 
tion is nearly 600. 

National rejoicing followed the announcement in 
Washington, on May 17, by President Hoover that Chile 
and Peru had ended the forty-six year dispute regard- 

ing Tacna and Arica by agreeing sub- 
Chile stantially that Arica should go to Chile 
and Tacna to Peru. Following the treaty 
settlement between the two countries, a complementary 
protocol was signed providing that no charge of the ter- 
ritory covering the general treaty mig*?tt oe ceded to a 
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third Power. This was supposed to forestall Bolivia's 
desire to gain an outlet to the Pacific. Discord in 
Government circles over negotiations with German syn- 
thetic nitrate producers and potash companies caused a 
temporary Cabinet crisis in August. 

Communist agitation resulted in frequent clashes be- 
tween the Reds and the police and was only counter- 
acted by the Government’s sternest measures. The activi- 
ties of the Reds were widespread, and 
particularly during the month of August. 
In June the capital witnessed disorders 
and riots against the Government, occasioned by the dis- 
missal by Governor Melo of Mayor Luis Augusto Cuervo, 
which only subsided with the resignation of the Cabinet 
and the appointment of a new provincial Governor. In 
the fall Congress adjourned after failing to pass much 
important legislation, most of its attention being occupied 
with petty politics and the discussion of personal attacks 
and recriminations on the administration of President 
Abadia Mendez. A move was made to indict him for 
Constitutional violations in declaring martial law during 
the Santa Marta strikes in 1928, but failed. A split in 
the Conservative party as to their Presidential candidate 
aggravated the political situation, and the year ended 
with considerable anxiety as to whether the breach would 
continue, thus throwing the prospect of the next Presi- 
dential election into the hands of the Liberals. 

In the beginning of the year, the American marines 
continued active against the Sandinistas until eventually 
domestic tranquility completely set in. On January 1, 
President Moncada was formally in- 
augurated and the evacuation of Ameri- 
can troops, that had been safeguarding 
the Presidential elections, began. Financial conditions 
improved, and a special session of Congress was called 
in May which passed a bill to impose a tax on the net 
profits of the railroad which, though controlled by the 
Government, is incorporated in the United States under 
American management. Relations with the United States 
were most favorable, though President Moncada’s enemies 
tried to make capital out of hig good-will. The new Con- 
gress opened on December 16, and the President was able 
to report financially a surplus of more than $2,400,000. 
He also discussed the accomplishments and progress of 
the National Guard, public education, and public works. 

President Leguia’s administration was prosperous, and 
in the August elections he was returned, unopposed in 
his candidacy, for a five-year term, beginning in October. 

In his inaugural address he emphasized 
Peru the favorable economic condition of the 

country and the results that were to be 
hoped from the Tacna-Arica treaty, praising especially 
the part played in the settlement by the American Gov- 
ernment. The present Congress contains practically no 
anti-Administration members. In June the President 
issued a decree that no doctrines opposed to the State 
religion (Catholic) may be taught by any educational 
establishment. 

The political, financial and economic conditions of the 
country were splendid, though some university students 
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at Caracas endeavored to stir up discontent against the 
Governmerit in March. There minor 
revolts elsewhere and at other times, 
and the Government had to use strong 
measures to put down an uprising in August in the South- 
west. A raid by Venezuela bandits on the Island of 
Curagai in the Dutch West Indies, June 8, threatened for 
a time international complications. Though unani- 
mously reelected President, on May 3, for a term to ex- 
pire in 1936, President Gomez declined the office, and 
Dr. Juan Bautista Perez was elected by Congress Chief 
Executive. President Gomez had held the post for twenty 
years. 


Venezuela 








Mexico.—On March 3, a revolution was started by 
adherents of Obregon. General Escobar and eight other 
generals joined it. Movements were begun in the east 
at Vera Cruz, in the west in Sonora and 
in the north center. The Vera Cruz 
uprising, under General Aguirre, quick- 
ly collapsed; the drive down the west coast made little 
headway. In the center, Monterey, Saltillo and Torreon 
were successively occupied and abandoned. General 
Calles, as Secretary of War, directed the defense, and 
quantities of arms, airplanes and bombs were supplied 
by the United States. The rebels gradually retreated to 
the northwest corner of the country and by May 12, 
Calles was able to return to Mexico City as a victor. The 
deciding factor was the support of the United States. 

On May 1, the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., and 
Senor Cruchaga Tocornal, of Chile, began negotiations 
in Mexico City looking to a religious settlement. All 
sections of society were explored. Early 
in May, President Portes Gil, and Arch- 
bishop Ruiz from Washington carried 
on a public conciliatory correspondence. Meanwhile, the 
Catholic religious rebels of Jalisco were being crushed 
and their General, Goroztieta, was killed. Archbishop 
Ruiz was named Apostolic Delegate and went to Mexico 
with Bishop Diaz. Several meetings were had with the 
President and daily reports were made to the Holy See. 
On June 22, an agreement was adopted. The written 
portions of it transferred registration of priests to the 
Bishops, allowed teaching of Christian doctrine on church 
premises and confirmed the right of the Church to peti- 
tion for a change in the remaining laws. The unwrit- 
ten portions included amnesty for all who had taken arms 
in religious rebellion, favorable treatment of foreign 
clergy, decentralization of education, and other abate- 
ments of the persecution. The Most Rev. Pascual Diaz 
was made Archbishop of Mexico City. The year ended 
with religious peace on the increase. 

Presidential elections were held on November 17. 
Twenty-one lives were lost and hundreds wounded in 
fighting. Ortiz Rubio, Government candidate, was over- 
whelmingly elected over his opponent, 
José Vasconcelos, anti-reelectionist, who 
claimed fraud and violence had robbed 
him of the election. Spasmodic uprisings in his favor 
were quickly crushed. 
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Palestine.—The ancient hatreds between Jews and 
Arabs, intensified by the more recent Zionist attempts 
to make Palestine the national home of the Jews, broke 
out into murderous riotings in Jeru- 
salem and neighboring cities during 
August. The immediate occasion of the 
fighting was the rival claims to rights to and about the 
Wailing Wall. The rioting occurred at a moment when 
the chief British officials were absent from Palestine and 
the British military forces were small. Reinforcements 
were rushed to Palestine and order was restored, but not 
until about 109 Jews, 83 Moslems, and 4 Christians were 
killed, and a far larger number wounded. Protests and 
demonstrations on the part of official Jewish and Arab 
organizations continued throughout the remainder of the 
year. Courts, presided over by British judges, adminis- 
tered justice to the leaders of the rioting. Meanwhile, a 
Commission of Inquiry, headed by Sir Walter Shaw and 
composed of members of the three British parties, was 
appointed to look into the causes of the outbreak. It 
began its hearings on October 12; the parties represented 
were the Palestine Government, the Arab, and the Zion- 
ist Executive. 


The Riots and 
Investigations 


Poland.—The year in Poland was marked by stub- 
born conflict between the Parliament and the Govern- 
ment, with three Premiers taking over the office and a 
fourth one anxiously waited for: Mar- 
shal Pilsudski yielding in favor of 
Major Casimir Bartel, and Major 
Casimir Switalski lasting from April to December. Presi- 
dent Moscicki attempted peace measures for a docile 
Cabinet. The Budget, which caused Finance Minister 
Gabriel Czechowicz to be impeached by the Sejm, was 
the bone of contention between the Parliament and the 
Government. Marshal Pilsudski, Minister of War pro- 
posed a triple entente linking Poland withHungary and 
Rumania. The Polish-Lithuanian imbroglio over Vilna 
after several parleys and the intervention of the League 
of Nations remained unsettled. The Polish-German nego- 
tiations for a commercial treaty failed. The Franco- 
Polish pact was ratified and the Young Plan was ac- 
cepted in principle, with the Japanese reservation that 
ultimate acceptance depended upon Germany’s declara- 
tion not to make demands upon Poland. A new Constitu- 
tion for the Republic, proposed by the leaders of the 
Capital party (pro-Government bloc) was rejected by the 
entire Opposition. 


Cabinet 
Crises 


Rumania.—Premier Maniu’s Peasant-party Govern- 
ment successfully administered affairs, notwithstanding 
the Carolists and adherents of the Bratianus several times 
attempted to create trouble. In conse- 
quence the financial condition improved 
and foreign relations were cordial. The 
death of Regent Buzdugan occasioned temporary anxiety, 
and Justice Constantine Saratzeanu was appointed in his 
place. A serious strike in the Lupeni mines, Transylvania, 
during August occasioned some rioting in which thirty- 
two were killed and 200 wounded. In January a Concor- 


Maniu’s 
Successful 
Administration 





dat was concluded witn the Vatican, after nine years of 
negotiations and over the opposition of the Orthodox 
Church Synod. In consequence, in every State where Or- 
thodoxy formerly had the rank of a national Church, the 
1923 Constitution guaranteeing “equal liberty and equal 
protection” to all churches alike, was given practical as 
well as theoretical effect. In July the so-called Communi- 
ties Law went into effect over the protest of Jewish lead- 
ers, thus allowing Jews of every rite to establish their own 
churches and schools, instead of requiring all, as for- 
merly, to organize themselves into one community. Dis- 
satisfaction with the law was mainly political. 


Russia.—The year saw drastic continuation, despite 
frantic resistance, of the ruthless taxation and expropria- 
tion of the so-called “richer” peasants, establishment of 

immense State farms together with in- 
co Polic tensive “socialization” of the proletari- 

arm olicy 

anized peasants. Successful grain col- 
lections were reported. In spite of bread lines, high 
prices and currency inflation, stability was said to be 
maintained. Members of old Swedish and German Men- 
nonite colonies emigrated from dissatisfaction. Com- 
munist party discipline was rigidly tightened. An un- 
broken work week, abolishing Sundays, was put into 
effect October 1. 


Spain.—Politically there was no important change dur- 
ing the year. The De Rivera Government continued in 
power, with intermittent rumors that the Premier was 

preparing to retire. An attempted re- 
Varia volt early in the year was forestalled and 

its leaders arrested. The first draft of 
the new Constitution was presented to the members of 
the National Convention, but the sessions of that body 
were not to be resumed till the next year. Representa- 
tives of the “liberal” element refused coooperation to 
the Premier in drafting the Constitution. Material prog- 
ress continued, aided to no small degree by the Interna- 
tional Expositions at Barcelona and Seville, which at- 
tracted more than the usual number of tourists to Spain. 
Maria Christina, Queen Mother of Alfonso XIII, died 
February 6. 


South Africa.—The political rivalry between Premier 
J. B. M. Hertzog, of the Nationalist party, and General 
Jan Smuts, former Premier and leader of the South 
ce African party, was shown mostly in 
Sonlgoudawy their divergent policies on the political 

status and treatment of the non-white 
population. Premier Hertzog, in March, introduced into 
Parhament a bill providing for a very limited extension 
of the franchise to the natives. This measure passed the 
third reading by a majority of five; since it involved a 
constitutional change, it required a two-thirds majority. 
The native franchise was the chief issue of the general 
elections of June 12. Premier Hertzog’s party won 76 
seats, an increase of 13; General Smuts’ party gained 61, 
an increase of 8; the Labor party lost 13 places. The 
differences of opinion among the Whites on native policies 
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continued bitter through the year. An uprising in Durban 
during November was attributed to Soviet propagandists. 


.. Vatican City——The year 1929 marked the final set- 
tlement of the Roman Question, by the Lateran Treaty, 
signed on February 11, and ratified on June 7. By its 
cies terms the independent sovereignty of 
Question Vatican City was recognized by Italy, 
Settled and a territory, comprising about 160 
acres surrounding the Vatican Basilica, palace and 
gardens, was set apart from the city of Rome. At the 
same time the Holy Father concluded a Concordat with 
the Kingdom of Italy, and executed a financial conven 
tion, whereby he received, in cash and bonds, 1,750,000,- 
000 lira, in compensation for the territory seized by Italy 
in 1870. The settlement was followed by an exchange of 
diplomatic representatives. Later in the year the Italian 
King and Queen were received in audience by the Pope, 
who a few days afterwards said Mass at St. John Lateran, 
the first occasion that a Pope had left the Vatican in 
nearly sixty years. The settlement was a cause of great 
rejoicing throughout the Catholic world. 

An extra jubilee was proclaimed by the Pope early in 
January, to mark the fiftieth year of his priesthood. Spe- 
cial pilgrimages and throngs of individual visitors came to 
Special the Holy City from all parts. On the ac- 
Jubilee tual anniversary of ordination, Decem- 
Year ber 20, the Pontiff celebrated Mass at 
St. John Lateran, and on the next day, the anniversary of 
his first Mass, he offered the Holy Sacrifice before an 
immense gathering in St. Peter’s. 

Two Encyclicals were published during the year, one 
on Gregorian chant and sacred music (actually dated 
December 20, 1928), the other almost a year later, where- 

in the Holy Father urged upon the 
ie, Faithful a fuller participation in the 

Church’s apostolic mission, and pointed 
to the retreat movement as a valuable means of quicken- 
ing the interior spirit which must animate Catholic 
Action. This latter topic was also the theme of his dis- 
courses on several other occasions. Erroneous statements 
made about the relation of Church and State in regard 
to education and other social matters brought forth clear 
pronouncements from the Holy Father, vindicating the 
rights of the family and the Church, against the phil- 
osophy of the all-powerful Hegelian State. 

The first consistory of the year was held on July 15, 
when Msgr. Idelfonso Schuster, Archbishop-elect of 
Milan, was raised to the dignity of Cardinal. In the 

consistory of December 16, six more 
a prelates were added to the Sacred Col- 
lege: Cardinals Cerejeira, Lavitrano, 
Minoretti, MacRory, Verdier, and Pacelli. Deaths among 
the Cardinals during the year numbered seven: Cardinals 
Tosi, Vico, Galli, Lucidi, Gasquet, Dubois and Gamba. 





The annual review of the work of the League of 
Nations and the Reparations Conference, and the prep- 
arations for the Disarmament Conference, will appear in 
next week's issue. 
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Man and Mammon 


OW and then an injured “business man” bursts into 

print with what the tabloids style “‘a revealing story” 

of modern commercial methods. André Gide, in his 

“Travels in the Congo,” tells a story of Africa which can 
be easily paralleled by many in the United States. 

Gide, according to the account, had been commissioned 
to investigate the condition of the native workers in the 
Congo and, in particular, the wages paid them. He soon 
discovered that the wage scale fixed in the Government 
concessions was completely disregarded; but as the na- 
tives were wholly unaware of the fraud, the traders were 
able to exploit them without mercy. When Gide remon- 
strated, he met the usual countercharge that he was block- 
ing the lanes of commerce. There is no fraud, he was 
informed in equivalent terms, when the worker does not 
know he is being cheated. “The natives are pleased with 
what they get. What more do you want?” 

A similar line of defense was set up a few years ago 
by one of the largest employers of labor in this coun- 
try. This employer admitted that the wage paid was con- 
siderably below the level of a living wage, but contended 
that no wrong was done anyone, since there were more 
applications for employment than he could possibly fill. 
The natives were pleased with what they got, and what 
more could be asked? The fact that as an employer he 
was creating a servile class, practically forced to extract 
from the public the difference between their actual wage 
and the cost of living, he treated as wholly irrele- 
vant. Nor would he concede the principle that the 


worker is the victim of oppression when he agrees to a 
contract, not because he thinks it is just, but because he 
can obtain no better terms. 

“Big business” in the United States is too often built 
on the principle that any and all practices are licit which 
promote its financial welfare. “Why, if the city enforced 
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the fire laws,” exclaimed an indignant New York owner 
some days after a fire in a film factory, in which ten em- 
ployes lost their lives, “every factory in the city would 
quit.” In this philosophy, a human life counts for con- 
siderably less than a dollar. 

The fundamental error, as Leo XIII, pointed out, is 
that the modern world declines to apply the principles of 
religion and morality to its economic and social problems. 
Usually it substitutes a vague humanitarianism, reflected 
in much current social legislation, which, in its ultimate 
reality, proposes to feed, clothe, and house the worker, 
because when hungry, naked, and harborless, he can be- 
come a menace to the social order. This substitute can 
occasionally check or suppress the rapine of Mammon, 
but in the long run it cannot withstand the pressure 
brought to bear by the followers of Mammon. It is a 
kind of morality without religion, a tower without a base, 
an engine without a sustained source of energy. 

President Hoover has frequently told us that we need 
less government in business. If what he has in mind 
is a busy-bodyish, old-womanish interference in business 
by red-tape artists, we agree. But we need wise legisla- 
tion to suppress the growing rapacity of Mammon, and 
if not more government in business, certainly more re- 
ligion and morality. 


Two Ifs and the Constitution 


N esteemed contemporary, rising to condemn the 

current Federal education bills, gives its whole case 
away. “If Congress legislates to assist in building the 
second,” that is, good roads, “there is no very impressive 
reason why it ought not to help the first,” to wit, the pub- 
lic schools in “backward communities.” 

An argument which rests on an if is rarely cogent. 
It is not at all cogent here. For there is a “very impres- 
sive reason,” the same being the Constitution of the 
United States. 

By Article I, section 8 of the Constitution, it is pro- 
vided that “The Congress shall have power . . . to estab- 
lish post offices and post roads.” Drawing the matter 
tautly, the right of the Federal Government to cooperate 
with the States in building good roads, is implied in this 
section. 

But no article or section provides that “The Congress 
shall have power . . . to ‘come to the aid of backward 
communities’ in maintaining their schools.” Therefore 
Congress has no such power. 

“If a measure of Federal authority or Federal money 
can be expended to advantage upon school systems which 
are not functioning properly,” is our contemporary’s sec- 
ond if, “that measure should be endorsed.” 

By no means. The only measure which Congress 
may properly endorse is a measure which the Consti- 
tution authorizes it to endorse. And the Constitution 
nowhere authorizes Congress to exercise any authority 
over the local schools, or to spend any money on them. 

Whether such action be to the benefit of the States or 
to their destruction is wholly immaterial. For this is a 
Government of delegated and enumerated powers, checked 
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at once and sustained by a written Constitution. Con- 
gress, that is, a political majority, is nowhere authorized 
to decide what rights and powers it possesses, but is bound 
down in this respect, to paraphrase Jefferson, by the 
chains of the Constitution. 


Our Wishes for the New Year 


HE complete text of the new Encyclical of Pius 

XI has not been received in this country. But from 
the portions which have been cabled, we are justified in 
regarding it as a New Year’s letter from the Father of 
all the Faithful to his children. Pointing out the perils 
which beset them, the Pontiff also indicates the means 
by which they may be overcome. Not the least valuable 
of these means, he observes, is the pious practice known 
among English-speaking Catholics as “making a retreat.” 

Four centuries ago, Ignatius Loyola, then a layman, 
meditating in his cave at Manresa, drew up the outlines 
of the famous book, the “Spiritual Exercises.” First 
approved by Paul III, in his Brief of July 31, 1548, it 
has been commended by innumerable Saints and Pon- 
tiffs. In his day, St. Francis de Sales spoke of it as a 
book containing doctrine of inestimable value to souls. 
Properly speaking, it is not a book to be read merely, but, 
rather, a systematic plan of “examining one’s conscience, 
of meditating, or contemplating, or praying vocally and 
mentally, and of performing other spiritual actions,” 
which, when properly understood and applied, will work 
marvels of grace in the Christian soul. It is these 
“spiritual exercises’ which Pius XI praises and com- 
mends to the whole Christian world. In them we shall 
find a remedy for some of the gravest disorders which af- 
flict society, “the constant and truly feverish pursuit of all 
external things, the unbridled quest for riches and 
pleasures, which gradually weaken in souls all noble ideals 
and immerse them in things transitory and material.” 

It has been the custom for centuries for the members 
of Religious Orders to set aside eight or more days 
every year for their retreat. In addition, the custom or 
rule of some Orders prescribes a day of retreat or recol- 
lection at the beginning or end of every month. Retreats 
have also been made by the laity from the beginning of 
the influence of the “Spiritual Exercises,” either in re- 
ligious houses, or in public churches, in the form now 
known in this country as “missions.” Year by year, 
these missions bring back uncounted thousands to the 
Sacraments, reconcile enemies, stimulate good works, 
strengthen the Faithful, and so renew the life of Catho- 
lic communities that they are deemed a normal and neces- 
sary function in every parish. 

Great as is their value, it has long been felt that they 
do not accord the laity an opportunity to share in all the 
benefits of a retreat. This feeling has culminated here 
and abroad in the establishment of houses of retreat. 
To these houses the laity,.men and women, repair, and 
laying aside all worldly preoccupations, devote themselves 
exclusively for a stated period to spiritual reading, prayer, 
and meditation. Among the chief works of the Religious 
of the Cenacle is the foundation of houses of retreat for 
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women, and nearly every college and convent in this 
country has at least one retreat yearly for its alumni and 
alumnae. Special houses of retreat for men have been 
established in about a dozen American cities, and the 
movement is growing so rapidly that within a few years 
they will be found im every diocese in the country. 

The Holy Father strongly recommends the pious prac- 
tice of making a retreat at least once a year. If, in addi- 
tion to this, we can add a shorter retreat several times 
during the year—the “monthly day of recollection,” for 
instance, which is now offered by many convents—we 
shall have a means of continually renewing the impetus 
obtained during the annual retreat. Were all our Catholic 
men and women to adopt this practice, so earnestly com- 
mended by the Holy Father, the face of the earth would 
soon be renewed. 

We wish our readers the fulness of all spiritual and 
temporal blessings for the New Year. We are sure that 
they will receive them in overwhelming measure if to 
their resolutions for the year we are beginning they add 
that of making a retreat. 


The New English Martyrs 


ITH the beatification of the new English Martyrs, 

a great happiness, in which we share, has come to 
our brethren across the seas. Of one language with them 
if not, all of us, of one blood, we feel a kinship with 
these noble men and women. who gave their lives for the 
Faith that is ours, as it was theirs. In the Heavenly 
City there is no distinction of race or nation, but in this 
vale of tears it is altogether fitting to love with a love 
of accidental preference those of our own stock and 
country. 

Like good Mr. Buxton, in Benson’s “By What Author- 
ity? ” while we are ready as good Catholics to venerate 
the Blessed Geminiana di Santa Croce, or whatever her 
name may be, we confess to no particular interest in her. 
But who can fail to feel a glow of friendship for the 
Rev. John Kemble, now the Blessed John Kemble, who 
on his way to execution calmly took out his pipe, as tra- 
dition says, and enjoyed his morning smoke up to the 
moment when he mounted the scaffold from which he 
went to Heaven? Nearer to us than greater Saints, per- 
haps, who spoke an alien tongue, are men and women 
like John Felton, the lawyer, Richard Gwyn, the school- 
master, John Finch, the farmer, Swithin Wells, gentle- 
man, Henry Grove, the serving man, Mistress Margaret 
Ward and Mistress Anne Line, gentlewomen. Perhaps 
that is why our Mother the Church is happy as often 
as she can present us to some new Saint, saying, “Here, 
my child, is a new Holy One from your neighborhood. 
Have a nice long talk; it will do you good.” 

What impresses us in all these saintly men and women 
is their blithe, care-free spirit. With sublime audacity and 
truth Thompson addresses Blessed Thomas More as the 
“happy Fool of Christ . . . dear Jester in the courts of 
God.” What is written of the saintly Chancellor can 
be said in full measure of all this aureoled band, that did 
“jest Death out of gravity, as a too sad-visaged friend,” 
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and then passed “jocund to the end of their laughing 
martydom.” Jbant gaudentes, they went rejoicing, sus- 
tained on rack and scaffold by their perfect faith in God 
and in His promises. They were “men who thought as 
Shakespeare wrote,” Thompson sings, but “more lofty 
eloquence than is writ by poets’ pens lives in their great 
deaths.” 

May they intercede for the England that they loved, 
and for their countrymen, robbed of the Faith by ruth- 
less tyrants and a bloody tyranny that ended scarce a 
century ago. May they remember us too at the throne of 
God, as we address them in a language which, if not their 
English, yet as Blessed Edmund Campion said of his 
Latin, is a language which both God and we understand 
very well! 


The Negro at College 


A REFERENCE list of private and denominational 
high schools and colleges for the Negro in the 
Southern States has been published by the trustees of 
the John F, Slater Fund. 186 institutions are registered. 
Of these, eighty-two offer instruction leading to the 
bachelor’s degree, and one is a medical school, with de- 
partments for dentistry, pharmacy and nursing. Thirty- 
two colleges have an enrolment of more than 100. 

Perhaps the most significant fact that arises from this 
mass of well-arranged statistics, is the remarkable in- 
crease in the attendance at college. In 1924-1925, there 
were 4,852 students of college grade, while for 1928- 
1929, 9,703 were registered. A school or college popu- 
lation which doubles in four years indicates an unusual 
stirring of the waters. 

This increase has not been obtained at the expense of 
lowered standards; on the contrary, the tendency has been 
to raise standards. The fact is that the Negro in the 
South is anxious to secure an education higher than that 
which can be obtained in the grammar and high schools. 
The facilities at his disposal are not numerous, and of 
these some, it must be confessed, appear to promise more 
than they can perform. Little fault, however, is to be 
found with the academic standing of such institutions 
as Tuskegee, Hampton, Atlanta, Fisk, and Clark, and 
in all the schools there is an earnest desire to establish 
and maintain standards which, assuming adequate finan- 
cial support, will guarantee a future of fruitful service. 

It is with regret that we notice only five Catholic insti- 
tutions in the list. Xavier University, at New Orleans, 
with 115 students and twenty-six teachers is the only 
college. The others are Hanson Memorial High School 
at Franklin, Holy Rosary Institute at Lafayette, Sacred 
Heart High School at Lake Charles, and Holy Ghost 
Training School at Opelousas, all in the State of Louisi- 
ana. The Baptists have sixty schools and colleges, the 
Methodists thirty-eight, the Presbyterians thirty-two, and 
the Congregationalists eighteen. The Baptists are repre- 
sented in all the States included in the list, except in Ok- 
lahoma, the Methodists in all, except in West Virginia, 
and the Presbyterians in all except West Virginia, Florida 
and Louisiana. 
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It is evident that the non-Catholic groups have located 
their schools as widely as possible. It is also evident 
that their contributions to these institutions are, if not 
more generous, at least larger than the sums contributed 
by Catholics. In some Southern States, it is true, the 
number of young Catholic colored people is too small to 
justify the establishment of high schools and colleges, 
but this is by no means true of all the States. Why after 
all these years of hard labor in the field, do we find thir- 
teen Southern States in which there is not even one 
Catholic high school for our colored boys and girls? We 
would not direct a word of adverse criticism against the 
workers for the Catholic Negro. It may be, however, 
that they do not sufficiently appreciate the necessity of 
stating their case, plainly and forcibly to their fellow- 
Catholics. The Cardinal Gibbons Institute and Mother 
Katherine Drexel’s schools are examples of what can 
be done. 

Wherever the fault lies, we cannot help feeling that 
Catholics in the United States are not doing what they 
could do, and what as Catholics they are obliged, at least 
in charity, to do for their Negro brethren. The Slater 
report intensifies that feeling. Five Catholic schools, re- 
stricted to one Southern State, against 162 Protestant 
schools distributed over fourteen Southern States, is a 
record that does not speak well for our zeal, our gener- 
osity, or even for our common Christian charity. 


The Gospel on the Air 


ISSIONARIES once went about on foot. There 
have always been exceptions, of course, for St. 
Philip did some excellent missionary work, seated in a 
chariot, and St. Paul, as we know, went down to the 
sea in ships for he tells us that he had been shipwrecked. 
Were he living today, we are sure he would make use 
of the very latest type of airplane, equipped with a radio. 
His purpose, like that of the modern missionary, would 
not be to avoid labor, but to find new fields of work. 
Today, half a dozen cities either have special radio 
stations for the promulgation of Catholic teaching, or 
occupy certain hours for this purpose on a local station. 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference will soon 
complete an arrangement, we understand, for messages 
on a national net-work of stations. This, however, will 
by no means make the local stations unnecessary, but 
will, rather, supplement them. 

For some years the Paulist Fathers have been operating 
station WLWL in New York, as have the Jesuits WHAD 
in Milwaukee, WEW in St. Louis, and WWL in New 
Orleans. Every year their zeal increases, and they find 
new methods of brvadcasting the Gospel. Unfortunately, 
however, the financial means at the disposal of these 
missionaries do not increase in proportion to their zeal. 
As the field covered by these stations is not purely local, 
we feel that it is quite proper to present their needs to 
the general public reached by this Review. We would not 
in the least interfere with any local enterprise, but we 
shall be glad to forward to the directors any contribution 
our readers may wish to make, 
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The Church and the World in 1929 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


PEAKING to the Catholic journalists of Italy on 
S June 27, Pope Pius XI characterized the year 1929 

as “this moment, so historic, so important, that 
stands between the past and the future; which closes the 
past and opens the future... .” 

The particular past that was closed on February 11, 
1929, was the last period of the Church’s responsibility 
in purely secular affairs. These she had taken up by 
necessity, some twelve hundred years ago, to safeguard 
the civilized world against chaos. The misfortunes that 
occasionally crept into that management have been her- 
alded by partisan tongues, and made to outweigh the 
vastly greater good accomplished. By the creation, in 
this “historic” year, of the Vatican State, and the con- 
cluding of the Lateran treaty with Italy which is the 
essential complement of that creation, Pope Pius XI liqui- 
dated—after sixty years of unjust suspension—the last 
phase of this secular burden on Christianity. 

Thereby also ended the official dissension between Church 
and State in Italy. A similar closing of the past took 
place in different countries throughout the world. In 
Mexico, above all, the three years of agonized life-in- 
death were brought to an end by the negotiations result- 
ing in agreement sufficient to serve as a starting-point for 
the construction of a just and durable peace. The rup- 
ture that existed in Czechoslovakia was healed by the 
agreement, or modus vivendi, between the Government 
and the Holy See, put into effect early in the year. Ru- 
mania and Prussia followed the example of Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland and Italy, by the concordats with the 
Vatican, concluded respectively on July 7 and June 14. 
In Portugal, the former period of violence, followed by 
vacillation and uprisings, was succeeded in [929 by a 
period of lasting religious peace and moral stability. 

With the “closing of the past” came an “opening of 
the future” for the Church, enabling her to fulfil more 
freely her spiritual and civilizing mission. The millennial 
celebrations in Czechoslovakia, the revival of Catholicism 
in Iceland, the celebration in honor of St. Ansgar, apostle 
of Scandinavia, the commemorations of St. Gertrude and 
St. Hildegarde in Germany, all drew the attention of the 
non-Catholic as well as of the Catholic world to the his- 
toric role of the Church. The beatification in December 
of John Ogilvie and the English martyrs showed the 
adamantine basis of principle on which her historic role 
is founded. 

During this year, said the Pontiff to the journalists, our 
eyes look naturally to the future. It is a year of destiny, 
because it carries with it “new destinies, new fates, cer- 
tainly new designs of that Providence which never acts 
in vain.” The mission field in particular saw the unfold- 
ing of that providential program of missionary action 
that had been determined upon in recent years. Many 
new colleges in Rome provided new facilities for training 
competent apostles to bring the Gospel to their native 


countries: such as (said Pope Pius on December 23) 
“the new college of the Propaganda Fidei, the new Lom- 
bard College, the new Russian College, the new Czecho- 
slovakian College and the new Ethiopian Seminary, while 
the first stones of the new Ruthenian College, the new 
Brazilian College and the new Vatican Seminary have al- 
ready been laid.” 

Greater adaptation to native cultures and social envir- 
onment, greater entrusting of responsibility to indigenous 
persons were also put into effect in the actual mission 
fields. China, in particular, caught in the toils of perse- 
cution and political upheaval, tested severely the first 
members of her native hierarchy. 

Looking at the field of general movements, the Pon- 
tiff called the journalists’ attention to “the present-day 
new ferment of ideas, of thoughts, sentiments and aspira- 
tion,” that bubbles on every side, and foams to the top 
in Geneva. Together with dross and chaff, genuine long- 
ing appeared for better things, even if inadequately ex- 
pressed. Never before was the basic unity of the inter- 
national commonwealth, or the duty of justice to the suf- 
fering and of combating devastating evils such as nar- 
cotics so generally accepted as at the Tenth Assembly and 
the various international conventions that took place this 
year. The Reparations Conference strove manfully to 
obliterate the last phase of the World War by determin- 
ing the final liquidation of Germany’s financial obligations. 
The United States, by adhering to the World Court, and 
other nations, by signing its Optional Clause, expressed 
official confidence in the principles of justice, as a com- 
plement to the confidence expressed last year in the Kel- 
logg treaty. An imperfect faith, one will say; one diffi- 
cult to live up to; yet deserving its full measure of credit, 
as full credit should be given to the political and juri- 
dical instruments which this confidence has elaborated, 
even though, as instruments, they may be exposed to dis- 
torted usage. 

Among all conflicting currents, four major issues 
seemed, during 1929, to rise to the surface everywhere. 
Democracy, the principle of local self-government of the 
people and by the people, contended with the impulse to 
centralization and dictatorship. Not the fact of the ap- 
pearance of dictators in recent years, with the addition 
of a brand-new one in 1929, was so remarkable; but 
rather the persistence of hope in democracy, in the face 
of so many onslaughts, all its weakness and failures. The 
insistence, as a basic principle of Catholic Action, on 
the educability of the citizen to responsibility, as well as 
the reasoning of thoughtful leaders like Msgr. Seipel, 
contributed to this hope. 

Everywhere, too, an increasing sense of the need of 
cooperation and charity between peoples struggled against 
deep-rooted nationalism. The controversy in the French 
parliament about “articles 70 and 71,” recognizing cer- 
tain foreign-mission Congregations, showed the anomaly 
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of trying to reconcile ardent patriotism with irreligion; 
while the downfall of Hugenberg and his referendum 
rebuked the nationalistic extreme in Germany. 

Pragmatism and expediency, as opposed to idealism and 
altruistic sentiment, brought about endless confusion in 
the field especially of colonial expansion and of the deal- 
ings of greater and more powerful nations with those 
which are weak and disorganized. The ferment of this 
struggle, as it concerns American interests in the Far 
East and Latin America, found no quieting. The confu- 
sion rather was increased, and seen in its perplexity in the 
Haitian controversy, where the ultimate basis of prin- 
ciple was seldom touched upon. 

In the field of social science emerged the conflict be- 
tween the rationalization or consolidation of industry, and 
to some extent, that of agriculture, as opposed to inde- 
pendence of smaller enterprises and to distributed pro- 
prietorship; or of free cooperation as opposed to highly 
centralized monopolies and State ownership. This formed 
the topic of the annual French Social Week, held this 
year at Besancon, where the good and the objectionable 
sides of the newer tendencies were studied, and entered 
into practically all the different congresses or seminars for 
the study of social questions during this year. Suspense, 
too, still continued as to the future outcome of the elab- 
orate industrialization and “socialization” plans of the 
Soviets, with their disregard of the real basis of society. 

Speaking of such movements as are certainly a fer- 
ment for good, the Pontiff would not have us turn 
our eyes coldly away. We must “enter into the spirit of 
these ‘moments of destiny,’ we must understand them in 
their Divine meaning, and come to an understanding with 
the Divine thought that has prepared them and made them 
His own.” And on the Supreme Pontiff devolves the first 
responsibility to so enter into the spirit of the times, 
“for to him the Lord has said: ‘Launch out into the 
deep’ (Duc in altum) .. .” 

Hence his firm voice was heard this year in the matter 
of the dispute between employers and workers in the 
Lille factory district. Hence, too, his care, in the new 
Concordats, to safeguard as far as possible the respective 
countries against the renewal of those bitter conflicts 
concerning Christian education which have so poisoned 
recent times. 

But the Pontiff did not stop with recommending us to 
“enter into the spirit” of these ferments. We must also 
“cooperate in making them fruitful.” Otherwise there 
will be but a sterile tossing to and fro, and no lasting or 
tangible result. Not only did he look to the Bishops and 
priests of the Church to discriminate between the truth 
and falsehood, the good and evil in all these movements, 
but to the laity as well. “ Catholic Action,” said the Pope, 
“is action: that is to say life... .” As in so many other 
fields, the year 1929 saw the consolidation and clarifica- 
tion of the work of Catholic Action, already outlined in 
the previous few years. 

The Jubilee year 1925 had culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Feast of Christ the King. The Jubilee year 
of 1929—the fiftieth year of the Pontiff’s priesthood— 
culminated in his actual emergence from sixty years of 
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voluntary imprisonment, and in his Mass which was of- 
fered in the Basilica of St. John Lateran on December 
20 of this year. That afternoon, after the Pontiff had 
returned almost unseen to the precincts of the Vatican, 
he took his Breviary and read those words which, on that 
same day, were read, or sung in the office of the Church 
in every part of the world: and which applied to the 
whole year, to its close, and to Church as it faces the 
world today: 

O KEY OF DAVID, AND SCEPTER OF THE 
HOUSE OF ISRAEL; THAT OPENEST, AND NO 
MAN SHUTTETH; AND SHUTTEST AND NO 
MAN OPENETH: COME, TO BRING OUT THE 
PRISONERS FROM THE PRISON, AND THEM 
THAT SIT IN DARKNESS, AND IN THE 
SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Gifts of the Wise Men 


Mary H. KENNEDY 


NCE upon a time—oh, long ago!—you were told 

the story of the Three Wise Men. You remember 
that you listened to it politely, and then, you are ashamed 
to say, more or less forgot it. But when you had learned 
to read you read for yourself that story and remembered 
every word. Quite a few times you wrinkled your small 
brows in wonderment. Twice you consulted a dictionary, 
to return to your reading not a whit the better informed! 
You went over the story again and again. It was a 
fascinating tale and you loved it. 

But why did they ever take such peculiar gifts to 
a baby? That was the detail in their story that caused 
you to consider them not so very wise. Imagine, giving 
a baby gold, frankincense and myrrh’! Oh, you realized 
what gold was, what the other two words meant. And 
because these were the gifts that the Three Wise Men 
carried from the eastern land they called home, led by a 
star so mysteriously every bit of the journey, to Jerusa- 
lem, and, then, to the little town of Bethlehem, they must 
have been all right, perfectly correct gifts. But gold, 
frankincense and myrrh! 

Later on, you learned that the three gifts typified this, 
that and another thing. This made the story more inter- 
esting but, still, it did not make you think the Three 
Wise Men were wise enough to be called Wise in the 
Bible. You couldn’t imagine any baby of your acquaint- 
ence being at all satisfied with such gifts of gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh. 

So you tested a baby. Very small babies, you know, 
are mostly concerned with their mothers. To attract 
their attention, you have to be either ludicrous or fascinat- 
ing. In your actions, you mean, of course. You at once 
admitted that the Three Wise Men never could have per- 
formed capers before an Infant God. They might have 
before regular babies, their own. But not before Jesus 
Christ. Therefore, they must have been fascinating. 

How? You took a gold ring and dangled it in front of 
the baby you loved best. He gurgled. You held up a 
gold watch. He crowed with joy. You borrowed a gold 
piece and offered it to the baby. He grasped the shining 





bit of metal and laughed out loud. That was one test. 
Would babies care for incense? It was really absurd to 
think so. But you begged some and burnt it. Ah! The 
baby frowned! Then, as the sweet-smelling smoke passed 
over his head, the frown left his face and he gazed in- 
terestedly at the moving white clouds. He liked it! He 
was delighted with it! And believe it or not (Mr. Rip- 
ley!) he sniffed the perfume and gurgled some more! 

Right then and there you apologized to the Three Wise 
Men, “ You were wise,” you said contritely. 

And the beginning of their story—the story that ended 
so simply and yet so dramatically on their knees before 
the Baby Christ in Bethlehem, was very clear to you. 
You imagined it thus: 

The Three Wise Men had wives. Were they not wise? 
They had large families of children. Again—were they 
not wise? And when news of the Messiah’s birth reached 
them and they were inspired by God the Father to seek 
out the promised Redeemer, the very first thing they con- 
sidered was the taking of gifts to Him. They conferred 
with their wives; another reason why they were wise. 
Their wives told them all about babies... . 

The Three Wise Men nodded wisely. It was a good 
choice. So good, that the tale of it, the first Christmas 
giving, has been forever commemorated in the Gospels of 
the Church founded by the Christ who was born in 
Bethlehem of Juda nearly two thousand years ago. 

One day, a day very close to Christmas, as you are 
shopping in a certain large department store, all of a 
sudden and quite surprisingly, the modern market place 
becomes—for you!—an Eastern bazaar! Packed with 
all the enchantment, all the color, all the mystery, all the 
splendor of the Orient.... Incense fills the air 
There is a clink of gold coin. In such a place as this did 
the Three Wise Men purchase their gifts to carry to the 
Little Jesus. ... You shop and shop, all day, for gifts 
that will glitter, for gifts that will smell sweet, for gifts, 
too, that will be useful; but most of all, oh, most of all, 
for gifts that seem to be foolish! You grow tired. You 
really should go home. You can’t. You mill around in 
the crowds, dreaming, apologetic, but—dreaming again! 
And you are abruptly bumped hard into wakefulness. 
You blink. “I begs your pahdon!” Your eyes open 
wide. The bazaar fades, modernity shrieks and shrills 
and sways around you. 

“Why, Georgiana! Merry Christmas!” The young 
colored woman, Georgiana-by-the-day, smiles broadly. 

“Thank-you, Miss, and Merry Christmas to you!” A 
cursory glance convinces you that Georgiana is the same 
old Georgiana. Her raiment a piece-meal, picked up, you 
know, at rummage sales. In it she is carelessly, thought- 
lessly, wonderfully arrayed. Rather thinly, too. No rub- 
bers. No gloves. No muffler. Hugged to her breast, be- 
tween two pitifully small toil-hardened hands, is an awk- 
ward bundle, a bundle that is evidently a very precious 
bundle indeed. 

“Have you been shopping, Georgiana?” you ask her. 

The big black eyes roll. “Yes, Miss. I’s done been 
buying my mother a Christmas present!” Quite to 
your disgust, you are obliged to wink back sudden tears 
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and maneuver a floppily beating heart into its correct 
rhythm again! 

“I know she will like it, Georgiana,” you say huskily. 

“Yes, Miss, I thinks she will. I’s done been hunting 
all over for it. She done saw it in some store down 
street here, she forgot which, and she sure admired it a 
whole jot. She done told me about it. So I hunted till 
I circumnavigated it. It’s a nut bowl and a nut cracker, 
Miss. A nice one, too!” A nut bowl and a nut cracker! 

You have seen Georgiana’s poverty-wounded house. 
Not a house, a mere lean-to. You are very much aware 
that they have nothing but what the two eloquent hands 
before you can labor to get. 

“She sure longed for it, Miss!” There is no apology 
in Georgiana’s voice. Just pride and—contentment. 

Her choice of gift seems far from wise but that is be- 
cause some do not understand how very wise such seem- 
ingly foolish gifts can be. ... 

You bid Georgiana good-bye and, a moment later, run 
into Limpi. Limpi is a Finn. A sullen-looking girl, un- 
prepossessing, but fine and good. She is trying with all 
the might of her hands (eloquent hands, hers are, too!) 
to make enough money to buy a return ticket to Fin- 
land. For she is a Finn, soul through. She is silently 
friendly. Her eyes, you notice, are filled with unshed 
tears to shield her dreams. You ask her something about 
Christmas in Finland. She gazes at you fixedly for a 
second and all of her dreams are revealed! Finally, she 
exclaims : 

“T had a letter from my folks yesterday. ... They 
are going to have cod-fish for dinner on Christmas. It 
is Finland’s turkey—cod-fish. My father and brothers 
are fishermen. They bring home the best fish there is in 
the sea. My mother fixes it. Cod-fish is better than 
turkey.” 

Cod-fish is better than turkey! You strive to be po- 
lite and acquiesce. Limpi is paying no attention to you. 

“My father’s friend has asked me to eat their cod-fish 
here this Christmas. ... Next year I eat it in Finland!” 

Doesn’t cod-fish seem a peculiar Christmas gift? For 
Limpi it is a wise man’s gift. You thank the Christ Child 
that she is to be given it. 

You still had one present yet to buy. A present for one 
whom you love but who does not love you any more! 
Can any gift be wise to send to such a one? You won- 
der. Gold? Frankincense? Myrrh? And while look- 
ing rather vaguely around you meet Francesca. Fran- 
cesca, who has seven babies. Francesca, who is hardly 
more than a baby herself. 

“Merry Christmas!” she greets you. 

“Merry Christmas!” you greet her. And at once you 
are (willingly!) immersed in the goings-on of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

“You must come home to dinner with me,” Francesca 
commands in her pretty despotic way. “I simply have 
to have your moral support when I try to convince George 
tonight that he is to buy one dog and not five for his 
five male progeny this Christmas.” 

“I think it would be wise to let each have one of his 
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own, you murmur. 
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“Five dogs! Two cats! Fourteen rabbits! And a 
bowl of gold-fish! And a bird, three squirrels, a snake 
and a horned toad!” 

“It’s Christmas,” you say. 

“There will be many a Christmas again for all of 
them,” Francesca reminds you. 

“Perhaps!” you reply. You feel Francesca’s stern 
glance upon you. Then, she laughs. 

“You win. Five dogs it is—or they are. And may 
God have mercy on poor me. Let’s run up to church. 
They are building the crib and I love to watch them.” 

Before the entrance of the cathedral you have a thought 
and lay a restraining hand upon Francesca’s arm. 

“How near Jerusalem do you think the Three Wise 
Men are camping tonight ?” 

“Don’t ask me! Ask George. He’s the wise one in 
our family,” Francesca cries. “But that makes me re- 
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The children told me to be 
They want to 


member, as Billy-boy says. 
sure to find you and bring you home. 
hear your story of the Magi.” 

Your heart is pressed down and running over with 
joy. It’s Christmas! You search the heavens for a cer- 
tain brilliant star. Ah, there it is! Almost over the 
steeple. The same star whose light the shepherds saw? 
That the Three Wise Men followed? That the-little- 
girl-you-used-to-be strained her sleepy eyes to find, oh, 
long ago, so long ago? Maybe! Christmas night it will 
be directly over the steeple. “For pity’s sake!” Fran- 
cesca says. “You are dreaming again! Don’t you hear 
me asking you if I should put the gold piece in a box 
with a flacon of perfume or in a box of incense?” 

Your attention is at once riveted. “Gold, perfume, in- 
cense! Oh, give all three, Francesca, give all three! It’s 
Christmas !” 


A Queer Question on the Pope 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1930) 


be called a challenge, from America touching some 

entirely new doubts about the Vatican Treaty. I 
suppose it ought to be answered as far as possible seri- 
ously: since it seems to have been asked seriously. 

So far as I can discover, some people seem to have the 
extraordinary notion that all Catholics became the Pope’s 
temporal subjects when he became a temporal sovereign. 
By a curious coincidence, they are generally the same 
people who were quite as certain that we were already his 
subjects long before he was such a sovereign. But, 
by the new thesis, it would seem that up to the very 
instant when the treaty was scrawled with the signatures 
of Gasparri and Mussolini, all American Catholics were 
really in a condition of the wildest American freedom. 
It seems a pity that nobody had noticed it at the time. 

It is a small matter; but it is typical of the psychology 
of bigots everywhere. They are always taking away from 
the dog the good name they have never given him; and 
being shocked at the revelations which blacken what was 
always black. Only it happens to be perfectly obvious 
that, in so far as any change is made by the erection of the 
Papal principality, the change is entirely the other way. 

But before we go on to consider the Catholic slavery 
into which we have just suddenly fallen, let us pause for 
a preliminary word upon the Catholic slavery under which 
we have always groaned. 

Here again I have never really understood what the 
anti-Catholic argument is. It seems to be a general idea 
that the Catholic might find that his civic loyalty conflicted 
with his religion. It seems to me obvious that anybody 


I HAVE been confronted with a question, that might 


might possibly find that his civic loyalty conflicted with 
his religion, if he had any sort or kind of religion or even 
of moral ideal. The only difference is that the Catholic 
is less likely to find such a conflict than anybody else; 
because his religion is quite definite about his duty to re- 
spect lawful secular rule, and nearly every other religion 





is now uncommonly indefinite and distracted about it— 
and about many other things. 

But any man who believes in any religion must admit 
it might be his duty to obey God and not man. Only 
the Catholic religion being afflicted with common sense, 
tells him that there are reasonable relations in which he 
really ought to obey man. For instance, a Puritan pas- 
sionately believing in the Bible was bound to obey any- 
thing he found in the Bible. The only difference was in 
the fragmentary and rather fantastic things that he some- 
times had a habit of finding. So that, while the Catholic 
was learning from St. Thomas that civil obedience is ra- 
tional, because “‘a law is an ordinance of reason passed for 
the common good,” the Puritan might be learning from 
the anecdote of Ehud and Eglon that it is a good idea to 
stick a knife suddenly into any politician with whose poli- 
tics you disagree. 

In short, every man must admit the right of the higher 
mysteries to rule his life in the last resort. But some 
things, such as the language of Scripture, avowedly leave 
the mysteries rather too mysterious for immediate appli- 
cation; while some, like the Catholic theory of social au- 
thority, are deliberately clarified so that they can be ap- 
plied. And this one at least is always applied in the form 
of asserting a duty to the secular state. 

All of us, independents, individualists, anarchists, 
atheists, must obey the signal to the soul, that is called 
the conscience, whether it comes to us in a form that is 
cloudy or clear, and obey it even to the point of defying 
Cesar on his throne. But to a Catholic it comes in a form 
that is clear ; and tells him clearly to render Cesar his due. 

But though the conception that a universal religion 
must conflict with a local loyalty is confused enough, it is 
a shade more sensible than the new notion; that this is 
made worse when the head of the religion happens to 
have a local sovereignty. 

Though the claims of the Pope and the President are 





on two different logical planes and cannot clash, they are 
both at least claims to rule over a large area. The Pope’s 
temporal claim is a claim to rule over an area about as 
large as an ornamental park or a squire’s estate. The 
Pope’s temporal claim can only conceivably apply to the 
handful of people living on that estate. He is, and he al- 
ways was, the spiritual sovereign of hundreds of millions 
of people throughout the world. He is, and he can only 
be, the temporal soverign of that tiny little group of 
priests and officials. 

How a Catholic bricklayer in San Francisco can be 
thus magically turned into an Italian servant living on the 
grounds behind the Vatican, is more than I can imagine. 
The bricklayer has the relation which he always had to 
the great Pontiff. He cannot possibly have the relation 
which only a few remote foreigners have to the small 
Prince. : 

The situation is simple; but there are some who can- 
not even see a situation unless it seems to be what they 
call modern. Let us, therefore, translate it roughly by 
some parallel more typical of modern times. Let us put 
aside for the moment all this mouldy medieval business 
about the power of Popes and priests and saints and 
so on. Let us take some really enlightened and pro- 
gressive power; such as the power of Money, and es- 
pecially of finance. 

So far has the world advanced from the days when 
a superstitious Church condemned usury or treason, that 
the financial influence is international in its power, while 
not strictly national in its authority. The Bank, like the 
Church, is present in all nations. But the Bank, like the 
Church, is still in theory a private enterprise in all those 
nations. The banker is often more powerful than the 
ruler; still he is not in theory the ruler. Religion is still 
supposed to be a private affair, as private as a bank bal- 
ance; and only the banker knows about the bank balance. 
We have thus another rough example of an international 
power not identical with any national government; and in 
one sense working on another plane. 

Now we may have all sorts of views of this peculiarly 
modern monopoly. We may think this cosmopolitan finance 
sordid and corrupting, as I think it sordid and corrupting. 
We may think it inevitable or useful, as I think national 
governments inevitable and useful. There may even be 
strange people who think cosmopolitan finance beautiful 
and consoling, as I think the Catholic Faith beautiful and 
consoling. But anyhow, it is obvious that it has enormous 
power of one kind, which is nevertheless not of another 
kind. 

If anyone said, for instance, that the three richest bank- 
ers in the world were infallible in matters of theology, we 
should attempt laboriously to draw a fine distinction, as I 
do here. But what should we think of the sanity of some- 
body who rushed up to us and cried, “Now it is all up! 
Now at last we are all enslaved! The biggest banker in 
New York has bought an estate in Devonshire and has 
a butler and three footmen.” 

We should point out, patiently and sadly, to the poor 
man the two reassuring facts. First that the banker or- 
dering about the butler in Devonshire was a very small 
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matter compared with his ordering the banks of the whole 
world. And second that, whether or no it were well for 
him to have butlers, anyhow we are not his butlers. He 
cannot order us about in that fashion any more than he 
could before, however much he may-have always done so 
in another fashion. 

The whole business is wildly and grotesquely out of pro- 
portion. You may attack or defend the universal power 
of faith or of finance; but it is only that universal power 
that is worth attacking or defending. To suppose that 
either of those international influences is made worse by 
its representative adding a formal status of lordship, 
which affects directly only a few of his own servants, 
is to have a ghastly gap in the sense of reality. 

If American citizens do not need to desert Old Glory 
for the Rock of Peter and the Vicar of Christ, they will 
hardly desert it to please the owner of a patch of ground 
on the east bank of the Tiber. 

In fact, as I have said, the argument is all the other 
way. Nobody could possibly state more strongly and 
clearly that the Pope’s spiritual sovereignty is not a tem- 
poral sovereignty, than by giving him a small temporal 
sovereignty in startling contrast with his spiritual sover- 
eignty. You could not make it plainer that his political 
lordship does not stretch to the ends of the earth, like his 
spiritual mission, than by actually giving him a political 
lordship that stops at a certain street in Rome. 

If I am accused of wishing to be Emperor of the Earth 
and it is positively explained that I am only Chief Con- 
stable of Beaconsfield, with a kingdom having a definite 
boundary at Knotty Green, the imperial claim in its com- 
mon sense is contradicted as flatly as it could possibly be. 

So obvious is the logical effect of this, in denying any 
division of loyalties in the normal and national Catholic 
that it would have almost been worth while to establish the 
Vatican State for this demonstration alone. The Pope 
was accused of claiming everywhere a particular sort of 
direct political power; any new map of Italy will show 
everybody everywhere the exact extent to which he does 
claim that sort of political power. 

But of course, the Vatican State was not in fact erected 
for this alone, or for this chiefly; and the other reasons 
that have brought both sides in Italy to accept the bargain 
are often more complex and always cover a wider field. 
I will not deal with them in this paper; which is only 
concerned to correct a curious error about the logical 
effect of the Temporal Power upon the international 
doubts about the Spiritual Power. 

But the best and boldest object of the Treaty is to in- 
ternationalize the Pope; and give him a status of equal 
amity with all the rulers of the nations. And even here 
we are pursued to the last by those who are always ready 
to contradict us even by contradicting themselves. And 
those who have boasted all their lives that no Italian 
priest shall tithe and toll in their beloved country, and 
that the Papacy is despicable as a mere Italian side show 
and a close corner for organ-grinders and manufacturers 
of macaroni—these are the first to cry aloud in indigna- 
tion when the Papacy separates itself from Italy to belong 
to the world. 
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The Church in America, 1929 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


conscience is to set out on paper all your prob- 

lems, personal, social and casual, and see to what 
degree they have been solved, and to what degree satis- 
factorily solved. This intelligent form of self-psycho- 
analysis may at times be depressing, but if it is honest, 
that is, complete, it may prove useful. Things may be 
revealed as problems of which you were only half-aware, 
and puzzles which are nagging at the fringes of your 
consciousness may turn out to have been solved. In any 
case, it is better to know what is hanging over you than 
to stumble along in the dark. 

To attempt an enumeration of all the problems of the 
Church in America would be a big order. There is space 
to study only the larger figures on the canvas. In a 
vague sort of way everybody is conscious of an educa- 
tional problem, a Negro problem, a lay-leadership prob- 
lem, various social problems of town and country, a 
problem of how to get along with our non-Catholic fel- 
low-citizens, divers ecclesiastical problems in our own 
household, mostly having to do with money, not to speak 
of the never-ending problem, which is the Church’s own 
everywhere, of how to carry the Gospel to wandering 
sheep and how to sanctify those who are already in the 
Fold. None of these particular problems will ever be 
completely solved, probably, but a lot of people are work 
ing at them, and it might be worth while to try and see 
if they are making any progress. 

Not much success will attend such an effort unless we 
realize with acuteness the special circumstances in which 
we live in this country. We are, first of all, in a minority 
of about one in six. Then, we are cut off from the other 
five parts in several ways. We profess a religion which 
is exclusive in its claims; it is the only religion revealed 
by Christ. Others who bear the name of Christian re- 
sent this at the outset. As a result of the Church’s ex- 
clusiveness, we necessarily build our own schools and 
colleges, maintain our own press, and refuse to par- 
ticipate with others in worship. The others know very 
little about us and they have the added handicap of a 
long tradition about us that “ain’t so.” This country 
was founded by non-Catholics on political principles which 
we recognize as Catholic, but somewhere along the line 
the American tradition was forgotten, and is now, in a 
sort of somersault, presented to us by some as essentially 
Protestant, and by others as derived from French free- 
thinkers. In either case, we are treated as strangers in 
our own land. 

Now we have grown to a large compact body, and we 
alarm. What Belloc in his “James II” described as 
true of England in the seventeenth century is true of 
us; a small body is actively and frantically engaged all 
the time in keeping alive the feeling against us, a larger 
body engages in this as it were on part time, and the 
whole mass is dormantly afraid of us all the time, and 
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ready to be roused against us on special occasions. Since 
we wish to live in peace with our neighbor, here is 
another problem, and among the greatest. Persecution 
is often recognized to be a benefit indirectly, yet it is none 
the less an evil. 

More than any other, perhaps, the educational prob- 
lem derives its acuteness from the nature of our surround- 
ings. There exists a system of public primary education, 
from which religion is illogically excluded, which is pre- 
sented to us as on the one hand a Protestant institution 
and on the other as an essentially American institution, 
neither of which it is. Our pointing out this fact is de- 
nounced as treason, and our maintaining special schools 
as unreason. It becomes harder and harder, in some in- 
stances it is heroism, to build new schools. The prob- 
lem here is to unite groups of parishes for this under 
diocesan control, but little has been done as yet, with 
elementary, more with high schools. 

In higher education, our problem is different. Infi- 
delity and pagan morality have grown enormously in 
recent years. Nowhere is this truer than in the colleges 
and universities. To offset this, we offer a higher educa- 
tion in fifteen universities and some 160 colleges. These 
are not yet numerous or big enough to take in all our 
students. Our problem is threefold: to expand in courses 
and buildings so that there will be little excuse for attend- 
ing secular universities, at least in the populous East and 
Middle West; to expand in trained teachers, clerical and 
lay, particularly lay, so that we can meet the legitimate 
requirements of standardizing bodies, and by higher pay 
and provision for old age make the profession of teach- 
ing attractive and safe; and pending the proper expan- 
sion, to care for the students in non-Catholic colleges in 
such a way that their dangers may be somewhat offset 
and that at the same time their condition may not harden 
into a permanent one. Expansion in the Catholic col- 
leges in 1929 was normal, but not startling ; little was done 
to solve the lay-teacher problem; the chaplaincy at the 
secular colleges remained of unequal merit: everything 
there depends on the man in charge. Special mention 
must be made of the movement for student spiritual 
leadership under the impulse of the Rev. Dr. Maurice J. 
Sheehy, of the Catholic University, and of the Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Another interesting initiative had 
to do with the intensifying of research scholarship among 
Catholics, of which mention was made in AMERICA. 
“Scrip and Staff”, on December 21. The National 
Catholic Educational Association, in its convention at To- 
ledo, considered all these problems and many others. 

The lay-leadership problem was grappled with by Arch- 
bishop MecNicholas, of Cincinnati, at the N. C. C. M. 
Convention at Fort Wayne. (Cf. Amertca, November 9). 
At the end of the year, the Holy Father delivered an 
Encyclical to the universal Church, in which he once 
again made a stirring call to Catholics everywhere to en- 
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gage in what he calls Catholic Action, which he describes 
as the participation of the laity in the apostolic work 
of the Bishops and priests. This is undoubtedly one of 
our most immediate problems. Hundreds of parishes, it 
is true, have devoted laymen working side by side with 
their pastor in the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. 
In many place, the Holy Name actually fulfils the ideal. 
Yet compared with France, Belgium, England, Germany 
and Italy, the United States is undoubtedly the most 
backward in enlisting the cooperation of the laity. 

The reason for the apathy is hard to find. In view of 
the urgent appeals of the Pope, it can hardly be laid to 
the clergy; wide contacts reveal much expectant en- 
thusiasm among the laity. Yet very few educated men, 
as abroad, are actually leaders in Catholic Action here. 
The Knights of Columbus, as a national body, seems to 
tend more and more to retire into a shell and devote itself 
to its primary purpose of an insurance fraternity, though 
in many places a clubhouse has been the means of en- 
listing high-class laymen in local Catholic work. The 
N. C. C. M. has not yet proved itself able to attract 
Catholic lay leaders in large numbers, or in a national 
way. The special problem here, not yet solved, is to 
devise a way by which laymen will be consulted and given 
a measure of responsibility, as in Germany, for instance, 
and yet by which the due ecclesiastical “vigilance” may 
be preserved. The Pope’s insistence has made this one 
of our most pressing needs. The women, in the 
N. C. C. W., the I. F. C. A., the C. D. of A., and other 
groups, are much more effectively active in Catholic Ac- 
tion than the men. 

Special social problems, to take two, widely separate 
yet in a way related, such as that of the Negroes and 
that of Catholics in country districts, are engaging the 
vigorous attention of organized Catholic groups. Be- 
sides the usual parish work under the secular and regular 
clergy one of the special activities for Negroes is the 
Cardinal Gibbons Institute at Ridge, Md., which works 
along the lines of Tuskegee and Hampton. It made a 
notable advance during the year, both in enlarging its fa- 
cilities and in expanding the circle of its friends. This, 
of course, is only one aspect of the proud boast of the 
Church, which holds with St. Paul that in Christ’s body 
there is no distinction of race or nation, and which can- 
not afford to be diminished by unconsidered utterances of 
individuals. General rural work for all Catholics is un- 
dertaken by the Catholic Rural Life Conference, which 
had a most successful Convention at Des Moines and 
adopted a new program, embracing all sides of Catholic 
life and applying it to those who live in the country, that 
is, in any place with less than 2,500 population. (Cf. 
America, November 9). 

An interesting experiment, in a line hitherto almost 
monopolized by non-Catholics, is the Catholic Association 
for International Peace. Few, even among those who 
are Catholics, recognize that the only possible foundation 
of international unity is unity in religion. Statesmen, 
who meet in conferences for peace and disarmament, con- 
sider everything, as Belloc remarks here this week, except 
the fundamental question, which would have been para- 
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mount in the minds of their predecessors three hundred 
years ago. Since the Catholic Church, being the only 
universal religion, is by that token the only source of so- 
cial unity, it is fitting that Catholics take a leading part 
in the peace movement. This Association will little by 
little make its impress on the mind of the country. Its 
pamphlet publications are already attracting notice. 

The problem of our dealings with our non-Catholic 
neighbors is twofold: the Church must incessantly carry 
on its mission of preaching the truth to those “who sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death,” and it must at 
the same time take its rightful place in the national life. 
The former is complicated by the mass of misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation which lie upon us, and the 
latter by the species of ostracism which is practiced 
against us. Many Catholics are actively at work on both 
these problems. Besides the five Catholic radio stations 
which reach millions of people daily, groups from Boston 
to San Antonio, Baltimore to Portland, Ore., engaged in 
1929 in weekly broadcasts over public stations treating 
of Catholic doctrine. New groups of laymen sprang up 
in Florida, Virginia, and elsewhere, to bring a knowledge 
of our Faith to non-Catholics and were well received. 
The N.C.C.M. opened a Bureau of Catholic Evidence to 
supply non-Catholic inquirers and Catholic workers and 
editors with material ; for instance, intelligent information 
on the available defense literature and with a service, pre- 
pared at Woodstock College, of answers to the current 
objections against our religion. Plans were on foot to 
bring large numbers of laymen into cooperation with this 
Bureau. 

The other aspect of the problem, intellectual and social 
contact between Catholics and non-Catholics, is a harder 
nut to crack. The difficulty lies in finding a golden mean. 
There are always a few whose idea of apologetics is the 
“give-away school,” which tries to win Protestants by lur- 
ing them into the mistaken belief that we are not so dif- 
ferent from them after all. The danger of this is the 
practical denial of faith involved, the tacit admission that 
one religion is as good as another. On the other hand 
there are those who are Catholic bigots, and betray many 
of the unlovely traits which distinguish the breed. Yet 
social contact and mutual understanding with Protestants 
are perfectly possible without denying that the Church is 
the only true Church and without proving false to the 
duty of bringing into it the whole world, as Christ en- 
joined. Experiments along the line of mutual explana- 
tion were made at Columbia and Harvard, but it is too 
soon to judge of their effects. 

There is a constant, though largely unconscious, effort 
to drive Catholics and Catholic thought into a self-con- 
tained shell, to present the Catholic idea as something 
exotic, un-American, particular, negligible, and not as 
something which is part of the universal experience of 
Christendom. All the resources of the press and pulpit 
are brought to bear on this boycott, and Catholics too 
often unconsciously favor the conspiracy of silence, be- 
cause we have not yet learned to speak with conciliation 
and without compromise. Several private meetings were 
held during the year to consider this situation, and there 
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is hope that the problem may be on the way to solution. 

The greatest problem of all is the preservation of true 
religion in the minds and hearts of Catholics themselves. 
This is the underlying idea of the Pope’s Jubilee En- 
cyclical. There are disturbing symptoms of alienation 
due to the great emphasis on money and comfort in our 
civilization which sometimes colors religion as presented 
to our people. The only antidote to this is a counter- 
emphasis on the supernatural foundation of our Faith, 
which must be lived as well as understood. The Holy 
Father’s formula is reflection, by which he means medi- 
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tation on the great truths of religion and their constant 
and courageous application to our own lives. For this 
reason he recommends the laymen’s retreat, where silence 
and recollection, along with intense mental activity and 
prayer, swing the universe back again into perspective 
in individual lives. During the year a laymen’s retreat 
convention was held at Cincinnati, and another will be 
held this year at Detroit. The Pope’s Encyclical comes 
at an opportune time, for Catholic Action will be neither 
Catholic nor effective unless it proceeds from a sincere 
union with God in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Hatred among Nations 


HiLarreE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1929) 


prominently than another, it is the pitch to which 

hatred between the various nations of Christendom 
has arisen. There is hatred between groups, hatred be- 
tween neighbors, and hatred at large against the greater 
part of the world which does not happen to have been 
born of one’s own complexion or citizenship. 

This hatred often believes itself to have arisen from 
a just cause: and indeed, there is not infrequently some 
excuse for it. It may be the hatred of the oppressed 
against the oppressor, or of the invaded against the in- 
vader. But if we look closely at it we shall see that a 
tendency to such hatred is the real excuse behind every 
particular instance. For there is almost as much hatred 
felt by the oppressor towards the oppressed as the other 
way about, and certainly quite as much hatred felt by 
the invader as by the invaded, and by the conqueror as 
by the conquered: indeed I know of nothing more dis- 
tressing and comic at the same time than the way in which 
modern people rave against those whom they have under- 
taken to administrate by force. To hear them, one would 
think that people who are governed by aliens (and who 
very naturally resent such government) were monsters of 
ingratitude who could not appreciate the pure and philan- 
thropic motives of those who exploit them. 

Now this element of hatred in the modern world is 
the most serious menace to our civilization out of the 
many menaces under which that civilization now lies im- 
periled. 

It is worse even than class hatred. Class hatred, after 
all, can be modified and assuaged by the continual contact 
which fellow-citizens have among themselves. I may 
dislike the Duke of Omnium because he puts on airs 
and is so much richer than I am; but I can’t feel 
murderous about him, because he is a good fellow and 
I hear about all the kind things he has done and, being 
a neighbor, I appreciate that he is, like all men, a mixture 
of good and evil. 

But when nations are thoroughly cut off from each 
other, the men of one nation can feel murderous against 
the men of another nation, when they have been whipped 
up into a sufficient excitement against them; because they 
don’t familiarly know the men of that other nation and 
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easily make up in their minds the picture of monsters, 
in the place of men. Moreover, all foreigners look absurd, 
and if they are powerful as well as foreign, become 
hateful as well as absurd. 

Now this inhuman state of affairs, which may yet 
wreck the centuries of culture originally built up by the 
Catholic Church, is due ultimately to the Reformation. 
Patriotism there has always been, and always should be. 
The state or city to which we belong is our author, and 
therefore has authority over us. We owe it loyalty and 
obedience, and we also naturally feel affection for it. But 
the thing is a question of degree (like most things), and 
a sufficient difference of degree produces a difference of 
quality. 

The hatred felt between different groups of people in 
Christendom today is quite different in quality from what 
it was before the sixteenth century. There was in the old 
days a violent antagonism against those who were thought 
to be destroying Christendom, such as Mohammedan or 
pagan enemies from outside, or revolutionary heretics 
from within, because men loved Christendom above all 
things, and the religion which made it. 

But they did not feel this modern, murderous hatred 
of one nation against another. The ultimate unity was 
Europe, and the separate peoples felt themselves to be 
provinces within that great unity. When the lay princes 
set up their absolute authority and destroyed the idea of 
a united Christendom, this modern plague of hatred was 
founded, and it has been growing worse ever since until, 
in our time, 12,000,000 men have been sacrificed to it in 
four short years as though to some evil god. 

This hatred between nations is not only wicked, it is 
ridiculous. Men make fools of themselves over it, as 
any one may see who cares to look up the files of old 
newspapers. And it is ridiculous in another way; for it 
takes for granted that nations always have been and 
always will be exactly the same, as though they cor- 
responded to religious truths: as though patriotism could 
take the place of religion. 

Now nations are nothing of the sort. Their frontiers 
shift, they come into existence out of nothing, they fall 
back again into nothing. Twelve hundred years ago there 
was no such nation as England (though there was such 





a nation as Ireland). Within living memory there was 
no such nation as what today is called “Germany.” An 
historical accident may create, out of one loosely attached 
district, two or more, 

For instance, there are two nations today which have 
quite a lot of difficulties between them, and which we call 
Holland and Belgium; but only a few generations ago 
all thought of themselves as one district called “The 
Netherlands,” and what is more, they included a lot of 
towns which are now French. A citizen of Arras or 
Lille today would be very much astonished to hear that 
he was not French by origin; yet in the same towns not 
so very long ago he would have been equally astonished 
if you had told him that he was French. Mulhouse—in 
Alsace—used to be Swiss. Perpignan in the south of 
France was Spanish. Scotland was the bitter and im- 
memorial enemy of England, allied to France against 
England. Brittany was ready to fight to the death rather 
than be governed directly by a French king. Bordeaux 
begged the English kings to go on holding it, and dreaded 
becoming French. Even as late as Henry VIII’s reign 
there lingered some idea of getting it back, for, after all, 
there were still men living who could remember the time 
when it was administered by an envoy from London. 

Now to give to these mortal and comparatively ephem- 
eral things called “nations” (however strongly—and 
rightly—we feel about them at the moment), the same 
sanctity as ought properly to be given to Divine and 
eternal things, is putting matters topsy-turvy, and when- 
ever you do that—whenever you get things out of their 
right order—you generate evil; for the nature of good is 
proportion, putting things in the order of importance. 

There is only one remedy for this modern evil, with all 
the fearful danger it comports, and that is a return to 
unity in religion. 

No doubt there will be plenty of quarrels even so. But 
at any rate, unity in religion would kill both the mania 
for mutual destruction among the various provinces of 
Christendom and the folly whence that mania springs. 

Now unity of religion is not to be accomplished in a 
day, nor in a hundred years. But the tendency towards 
it, the envisaging of it, the regarding of it as the Ideal, 
goes a very long way towards producing its first effect 
even before it comes into being. 

In the absence of such unity men attempt the most gro- 
tesque solutions under the imperious necessity for peace 
(since modern war on a large scale would mean the end 
of our world). They trust to meeting places where Abys- 
sinia is represented and Scotland is not. They trust to 
writing down on bits of paper that dropping bombs, and 
firing off guns, is in future to be “unthinkable” (a very 
unpleasant word) except, of course, against the weak. 
They trust, what is more practical but also more danger- 
ous, to counterbalancing alliances and understandings for 
the preservation of peace. 

It is all in vain. Only one thing can save them. And 
that one thing they have hardly as yet begun to under- 
stand. The fatal religious cleavage is not yet mentioned ; 
and most men, though in peril of death through *, are 
astonished when they first hear of its importance. 
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The Tragedy of 1929 


Puiuip H. Burkett, S.J. 


UPREME egotism and an unprincipled morality 

seem to block the path to social progress today; or 

putting it in another way, absence of religion and a com- 
plete elimination of the natural law. 

To begin with marital statistics. There were 18,556 
marriages fewer in 1928 than in the previous year, but an 
increase of 3,902 divorces. In 1887 we had but one di- 
vorce for every 17 marriages, in 1906 one for every 
12, and in 1928 one for every 6. The momentum is in- 
creasing. It will not be long ere marriage as a permanent 
union will have ceased to exist except among believers 
in the authority of Christ. But it seems futile to quote 
divorce statistics. There is a feature in the spiritual and 
moral life of the nation which gives cause for far greater 
alarm. Not only the sanctity of the marriage bond but 
the very foundation of the moral order is in danger of 
being shaken and undermined. 

Marriage as an institution is being discarded as well 
nigh obsolete. In its place we are to have trial marriages, 
free love, companionate unions, or sex license. In fact, 
the entire code of social morality is to be written by so- 
ciety. We have outlived, they say, the so-called immutable 
laws of medieval times, whether they be natural or Di- 
vine. For that reason God must be dethroned and the 
ego put in His place; or, if He be suffered to remain at 
all, He must be fashioned after our pattern—a man-made 
God. 

So much for the foundation; now for the superstruc- 
ture. 

The Prohibition issue is still the question of the day. 
The best article on this subject that has come to the 
writer’s notice within the last six months appeared in the 
November number of the Review of Reviews. It issued 
from the pen of Pauline M. Sabin, a former dry and 
now chairman of the Women’s Organization for Na- 
tional Prohibition Reform. Women were said to be more 
sympathetic to Prohibition than men; but on May 28 
representatives from twenty-six States met in Chicago. 
“These women,” writes Pauline Sabin, “are devoting their 
time toward working for some change in the laws which 
will replace the present corruption, lawlessness and hy- 
pocrisy with sobriety and honesty.” 

Bootleggers, murderers, and bandits continue to be 
the boon companions of Prohibition. The dastardly raids 
on homes and the killing of individuals who dared pos- 
sess a small quantity of liquor was characterized as “the 
shooting of sparrows with twelve-inch guns.” 

Control by local option, not by national Prohibition, 
has again found overwhelming favor recently at the 
Canadian polls. 

In the department of crime we have been writing his- 
tory this year with large letters. Five bloody prison mu- 

tinies in less than four months are unprecedented in our 
crime annals. Two battles, with killed and wounded, were 
staged at Auburn, N. Y., the others were at Leavenworth 
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Kan., at Canon City, Colo., and at Dannemora, N. Y. 
Idleness and intolerable housing conditions were assigned 
as causes at the first investigation. But, as usual, the whole 
gamut was sounded by experts, and by others who clamor 
for methods still more humane in reclaiming social 
wrecks. 

We are awaiting with some curiosity the report of the 
investigation committee on law enforcement called into 
being this year by President Hoover. This committee was 
welcomed throughout the country. The personnel augurs 
for success. According to the President’s last message 
to Congress much valuable information is expected 
from it. 

The Catholic Rural Life Conference, with such leaders 
as the Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara and Rev. John La Farge, 
S.J., and the Regional Conferences on Industrial Prob- 
lems under Dr. John A. Ryan and the Rev. R. A. Mc- 
Gowan, have again met with marked success. In 1929 
the Federation of Colored Catholics united with the 
C.C.1.P. in the Baltimore meeting. Low wages, bad 
working and living conditions and denial of equitable op- 
portunities are, the delegates agreed, working against 
the Negro. There is no such thing, they averred, as seg- 
regating the economics of the Negro from those of any 
other group. Still, the Negro is making steady progress. 

The American Birth Control League is very active. 
Under its auspices a national conference was held on 
November 18-20 in New York City. The Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick gave an authoritative answer to the 
question: “Is Birth Control Immoral and Un-Social?’”’ It 
was quite obvious what answer he had to give at this 
conference. In Philadelphia some weeks ago, a large 
gathering of “distinguished” citizens were urged to defy 
the authorities, to set up a clinic and to demand an im- 
mediate court test of the “defunct, stupid and archaic 
law” which prohibits the dissemination of information on 
methods of restricting fecundity. 

Unquestionably the most notable situation in the field 
of labor that has developed in the past year is that of the 
Southern textiles. Cheap, docile, native labor was to be 
obtained, Northern capitalists were told, unhampered by 
restricting laws of State or union, with the raw material 
at their elbows. What more could the magnates want? 
The old American stock left their farms in the hills. 
Daisy McDonald even “reckoned to find a money tree.” 
Unorganized and extremely conservative they followed the 
lure of the will-o’-the-wisp. Men came, misses came, 
even children came to work in the mills. Their pay was 
from $11.50 to $14 per week for strong full-grown men; 
one month without pay for girls, then four months at 
five cents per hour and thereafter $10 per week of 72 
hours. All this was borne with some equanimity until the 
“stretch system” (tending 40 looms instead of 25) in- 
vaded the mills. Then docile labor became wise. It 
rebelled and struck twenty-three times. At the present 


writing, conditions in North Carolina are appalling. The 
people are poverty-stricken, and pellagra, a disease of 
malnutrition, has laid its deadly hands on them. The 
employers for the most part are hard-boiled, inhuman, 
cruel, and uncompromising. Conditions at Elizabethton, 
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Tenn., and at Marion and Gastonia in North Carolina, 
defy description. It is not charity the workers are ask- 
ing. Long since have they ceased demanding justice. 
They now sue for mercy. 

Employers in the South have started a gigantic cam- 
paign against organized labor with the Southern press 
whole-heartedly in their favor. The challenge was ac- 
cepted by the American Federation of Labor at its 
Toronto convention. The battle cry has been sounded and 
a nation-wide call made for men and money. Less than 
ten per.cent of the 300,570 workers of the South are 
organized, and for that reason they have become the easy 
victims of the Communists as well as of the employers. 
The issue, success or failure, will have far-reaching ef- 
fects. 

The labor situation throughout the entire country is 
far from encouraging. The present dues-paying member- 
ship of the A.F.L. is 2,933,545. When compared with 
the 4,078,740 of 1920, its highest peak, subsequent years 
show a steady decline. Marked adverse influences are 
operative, such as the open-shop campaign of large manu- 
facturing interests, the growing company unions, group 
insurance and the injunction. 

Another growing menace to the welfare of the laboring 
class is the ruthless elimination of the middle-aged 
worker. Speed and mass production and the effort to 
keep compensation rates low are mainly responsible for 
the “dead line,” drawn today at forty for the unskilled, 
and forty-five for the skilled. After that age the work- 
man is scrapped like a worthless machine. The familiar 
“yellow-dog” contract, labor injunctions, and even the 
anti-trust laws, passed by Congress years ago to control 
mad capitalism, are marshaled to do battle against labor. 
By skillful legal juggling the unions have now become 
“conspiracies in restraint of trade” and are for that reason 
illegal. 

How many unemployed there are at present, particu- 
larly in the fields of agriculture, coal-mining and the 
textiles, is a mere guess. Not over-production is at fault 
but under-consumption. The exploitation of Mexican 
labor in the Southwest is well shown in a brief survey 
made by Miss Linna Bresette. 

Old-age pension laws seem to be working satisfac- 
torily in ten States as well as in seven provinces of Can- 
ada. New York will probably be the next State to join 
the ranks. Such a law is a social good; but, after ex- 
pressing his approval in a recent article in AMERICA, 
John Wiltbye pertinently adds: “If we have had any 
legislation which strikes effectively at the root of eco- 
nomic inequality, I have never heard of it. Wealth and 
the sources of wealth are dripping steadily into a few 
pools, and the State throws up its hands and says: ‘What 
shall we do about it?” 

President Hoover recently called the leading business 
men and industrialists of the country around his council 
table. The debacle of the stock market rose like an 
ominous cloud on the horizon, and began to cast its 
shadow afar off. The fathers of industry agreed to keep 
the wheels of production whirring. The payrolls, they 
assured the President, would remain thick in the fists 
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of the honest toilers. Mr. Henry Ford straightway raised 
the wages of his loyal army. 

There is, then, a golden fringe on the cloud and the 
sun is shining bright behind it. We fondly hope that, with 
a further diffusion of the principles on labor, so clearly 
taught many years ago by Leo XIII, and a return to the 
controlling forces of religion and the natural law, we may 
find a favorable denouement for the tragedy of the 
past year, 


Education 


The Year in Education 


Francis M. CRowLey 
Director, N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education 





NE approaches a task of this sort with some trepida- 
O tion. Differences of opinion are bound to exist as 
to just what may be designated as “the outstanding 
events” of the year. Again, when an attempt is made to 
enumerate “ outstanding achievements,” tangible as they 
must be, obloquy is surely courted. 

The enrolment in Catholic colleges and universities is 
now very close to the 100,000 mark. The notable drop 
in the ratio of increase in enrolments for all colleges and 
universities, so widely commented on in the press of late, 
is also in effect in institutions conducted under Catholic 
auspices. Today the normal annual rate of increase is 6 
per cent, whereas in 1922 it was 21 per cent. The rate of 
increase has been cut by one-third each successive bien- 
nial survey. An odd feature of the decrease in rate is that 
it has affected only the men’s colleges. In the 1926 survey, 
the rate of increase for women’s colleges was just about 
twice as great as for men’s, and early returns from the 
1930 survey indicate that the rate of increase for women 
will be three times as great. Fordham University furnishes 
a striking example. The increase in the number of men 
enrolled during 1929 was 12 per cent, while the increase 
for women during the same period was 104 per cent. 
The same holds true in the women’s colleges, in which the 
increases range from 25 to 60 per cent, whilz the institu- 
tions caring for men either report normal increases or 
losses. The steady increase in the number of women in 
college can in part be attributed to the fact that 39 women’s 
colleges have been established since 1920. These colleges 
now account for 43 per cent of the total enrolment in 
women’s colleges; and twenty-three report an aggregate 
plant valuation of $28,037,306. 

There is a marked tendency for enrolment to increase 
in such professional courses as engineering, law, medicine, 
education and sociology; and to decrease in commerce and 
finance, dentistry and journalism. 

Building projects now under way or proposed in the 
college field call for the expenditure of millions of dollars. 
In Los Angeles, a permit has been issued to Mount St. 
Mary’s College to erect a plant that will ultimately rep- 
resent an investment of more than $2,000,000. Bishop 
Cantwell recently laid the cornerstone of the new $1,- 
500,000 Immaculate Heart College in the same city. In 
San Francisco, the St. Ignatius College Development As- 
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sociation is to erect a modern group of buildings, while 
the San Francisco College for Women will be erected 
on Lone Mountain, in the heart of San Francisco, for 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart. In Portland, Ore., 
the Sisters of the Holy Name plan to erect new build- 
ings at a cost of $300,000, to house St. Mary’s College. 
A skyscraper, to be known as Mundelein College, to be 
conducted by the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, will soon be erected in Chicago. The new $1,000,- 
000 medical-dental school building of Georgetown Uni- 
versity is now nearing completion. A new law-school 
building will soon follow. John Carroll University’s ex- 
pansion program will call for an expenditure of $2,500,- 
000. Catholic University is to erect a new faculty build- 
ing at a cost of $250,000, while the new $150,000 build- 
ing for the school of liturgical music is nearing comple- 
tion. Creighton University plans two new buildings; 
Holy Cross will erect a new dining hall, and St. Louis 
University will care for student overflow with a new com- 
merce and finance building. Within the year Villanova 
has opened Mendel Hall, erected at a cost of $675,000; 
Mount St. Joseph College, Philadelphia, has erected a 
classroom building at a cost of $1,500,000, and Immacu- 
lata College has dedicated a $700,000 library and residence 
building. But the foregoing enumeration only gives an 
inkling of the real expenditures. A full account would 
take on the appearance of a directory for architects. 

But it is not altogether a story of mortar and stone. 
We have a new law school for Boston College; courses 
in aeronautics at Dayton University and Marquette; the 
merger of St. Mary’s College in Omaha with Creighton 
University; a similar merger of the women’s colleges in 
Cleveland with John Carroll University; the establish- 
ment of Kappa Gamma Pi, a national honor society for 
Catholic women’s colleges; the sixth general convention 
of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade at Catholic 
University, with 1,000 delegates from 850 senior and 1,600 
junior units in attendance; the Chicago Catholic Student 
Conference on Religious Activities; the $1,000,000 en- 
dowment for the school of liturgical music at Catholic 
University; the appointment of chaplains as directors of 
religious activities in a number of colleges; the extension 
of the Students’ Spiritual. Council movement ; the listing 
of two students of St. Louis Medical School among the 
ten honor men passing the examinations of the National 
Board of Medical Examiners, and the appointment of 
the Rev. James Macelwane, S.J., of St. Louis University, 
as the American representative on the International Com- 
mission for Seismological Studies, and as the chief co- 
ordinator in the proposed government study of earth- 
quakes in the New Madrid region of Missouri. A panor- 
amic picture of accomplishment; as lengthy a sketch as 
the Editor will allow. : 

The gift of a trust fund of $1,000,000 from the Dom 
Mocquereau Schola Cantorum Foundation, of which Mrs. 
Justine Ward is president, was the outstanding benefac- 
tion of the year. Perhaps the chief characteristic of the 
benefactions of the year is the tendency to establish mem- 
orials, particularly in the direction of new libraries, gym- 
nasiums or stadiums. We have the O’Rourke Memorial 
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Library at Woodstock College, erected through a dona- 
tion of $200,000 by Mr. and Mrs, Francis P. Garvan, of 
New York; the Jenkins Library, Loyola College, Balti- 
more; the Byrne Library, Spring Hill College, Alabama, 
and the Cudahy Library, Loyola University, Chicago. St. 
Louis University is to have a new stadium, the gift of 
Mrs. Julia Walsh, to be known as the Walsh Memorial 
Field. This type of aid can be further encouraged, yet 
the great need of our institutions is adequate endowment. 

In the seminary field we find that a great deal of at- 
tention has been paid to the development of additional 
facilities to care for students during the early years of 
the course. The Hierarchy is very clearly committed to 
the development of a complete chain of preparatory sem- 
inaries. The Religious Orders are placing new novitiates 
and houses of study in strategic points throughout the 
country. Late in October, Archbishop Glennon laid the 
cornerstone of the new $1,500,000 St. Louis Junior Sem- 
inary, and the new $1,000,000 St. Gregory Preparatory 
Seminary, of Cincinnati, was dedicated in November. The 
new $400,000 seminary of the Josephite Fathers, which 
is located a short distance from Catholic University, will 
soon be completed. Early in June ground was broken 
at Columbus, Ohio, for the new plant of the Pontifical 
College Josephinum. The Maryknoll Fathers intend to 
establish a junior college in Cincinnati. This institution 
will complete the program of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society in America, approved by the American 
Hierarchy in 1911, which included a central major sem- 
inary and three preparatory schools. The $1,000,000 
plant for St. Thomas Preparatory Seminary, Hartford, 
was completed late in the year. A new novitiate of the 
Clerics of St. Viator is being erected at Lamont, Illinois, 
at a cost of $250,000. In September, St. Mary’s College, 
Kentucky, which has functioned since 1821 as an insti- 
tution of collegiate grade, entered the seminary field, and 
will hereafter devote its facilities to training candidates 
for the priesthood. Work is now under way on the new 
Holy Name College, a house of studies for theological 
studies of the Franciscan Order, to be erected on a site 
adjoining the famous Franciscan Monastery in Wash- 
ington, at an estimated cost of $800,000. Perhaps the 
outstanding event of the year was the dedication of the 
$2,000,000 plant of St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore. 

There is some evidence that building activity is slow- 
ing down in the high-school field. It is also clear that 
the central Catholic high school is coming to be looked 
on as the administrative unit which will help to solve 
the educational problems of the Church in the field of 
secondary education. Dioceses such as Toledo, Brook- 
lyn, Cincinnati, Chicago, Los Angeles, etc., which have 
definitely been committed to the central Catholic high 
school plan, have extended their facilities during the past 
year. In many quarters, the problem of providing addi- 
tional accommodations for high-school pupils is now con- 
sidered as a diocesan affair. Its solution thus becomes 


a function of the office of the diocesan superintendent of 
schools. This view only reflects the general tendency 
towards centralization so evident in the lower levels of 
the Catholic school system during the past decade. The 
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Diocese of Newark established sixteen Catholic high- 
school centers in September. They are free to all Catholic 
children in the diocese, tuition being cared for by an 
assessment of $50 against each student’s parish. More 
and more attention is being devoted to the religious train- 
ing of the adolescent, and many new texts, which will 
enable religious teachers to discharge their arduous task 
of training students during the critical high-school period, 
are now making their appearance. The great need of the 
high-school field at the present moment is material deal- 
ing with current practices. Studies now being conducted 
under the auspices of the Catholic University of America 
and the National Catholic Welfare Conference will yield 
much needed data on the high-school principal, the cur- 
riculum and religious practices. 

Steady increases in elementary school enrolments are 
reported by practically every diocese in the country. The 
normal rate of increase is approximately 2 per cent a 
year. This means that next September there will be 48,000 
more students in parish schools than were enrolled the 
previous year. Building activity, however, just insures 
enough facilities to keep abreast of the normal increase. 
If the religious vacation-school movement has done any- 
thing, it has surely convinced the skeptics that there is 
some truth in the statements of those who have per- 
sistently held that there is a great “leakage” from the 
Church in this country. In those sections where such 
school auxiliaries have been established, the number of 
Catholic children not enrolled in parish schools, request- 
ing religious instruction, has far exceeded the maximum 
estimate supplied by the parish or diocesan officials. We 
are still far from being in a position to care for the other 
half of our Catholic children. 

Perhaps the most encouraging sign we can point to in 
the field of elementary education is the increase in the 
number of diocesan superirftendents. Thirty-five new 
superintendents have been appointed since 1920. The 
tendency towards centralization is very evident. The ap- 
pointment of a diocesan superintendent necessarily im- 
plies the inauguration of an extensive administrative pro- 
gram, usually looking to the betterment of school con- 
ditions over a period of years. It is well known in school 
circles that the well-organized systems are those in which 
an annual report is submitted to the Bishop by the super- 
intendent. Such reports give us the best means by which 
to study the progress of our Catholic elementary schools. 
An examination of the latest reports brings to light the 
problems which are now troubling diocesan superin- 
tendents. Those which stand out by recurrence are: re- 
tardation, shortage of religious teachers, overcrowding, 
losses to public schools, shortage of vocations, methods 
of caring for mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren, holding power of schools in upper grades, and kin- 
dergarten facilities. Under the head of progress we may 
note the constant extension of mission activities in the 
schools, central purchasing of supplies, additional pro- 
vision for health and safety, expansion of the curriculum, 
the adoption of systematic methods in the drive for re- 
ligious vocations, improvement in methods of religious 
instruction, provision of additional facilities for teacher 
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training, the inauguration of well-planned supervision 
programs, the increase in the number of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the establishment of psychological clinics, 
the establishment of religious vacation schools, and the 
introduction of correspondence courses in religion. The 
points stressed by the superintendents in their reports 
show that all is well in our elementary schools. The great 
majority of these administrators have been trained at the 
Catholic University of America. The future of Catholic 
education in America rests largely in their hands, and it 
is indeed encouraging to find them so conscious of the 
problems which face them in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. 

The religious vacation-school movement has experienced 
marked success. During the past summer approximately 
700 schools, in more than 70 dioceses, cared for ap- 
proximately 50,000 children. It is expected that in 1930 
the objective set by the Rural Life Bureau of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 1,000 schools in 100 
dioceses, will be reached. Eighty centers were in opera- 
tion in the diocese of Los Angeles-San Diego during the 
past summer. The Archdiocese of Dubuque was second 
with a total of 75. The instructors employed in these 
schools are usually Sisters drawn from the different re- 
ligious communities, seminarians, and Catholic public- 
school teachers. A course of study for religious vaca- 
tion schools is now in preparation and will undoubtedly 
be ready for distribution before the schools open next 
summer. 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association was held in Toledo, 
Ohio, June 24-27. In many ways the Toledo meeting 
constituted a turning point in the history of the Associa- 
tion. It witnessed the retirement of the two chief ex- 
ecutive officers, Bishops Shahan and Howard, both of 
whom have been actively Mentified with the activities of 
the N. C. E. A. over a period of twenty-six years; the 
election of a new president and secretary-general, and the 
establishment of a separate Department of Secondary 
Schools. 

The increasing tendency to erect buildings as memorials 
should be fostered by college officials, and should give 
them new courage in their efforts to extend their plants. 
We seem to have entered on a library development 
stage, which will in time contribute much to the produc- 
tion of scholars and research workers. The office of the 
diocesan superintendent of schools is gaining in prestige, 
and the movement towards central administrative con- 
trol is becoming more pronounced. Problems pressing 
for solution in the elementary and secondary school fields 
are receiving merited recognition, a condition which in- 
dicates that the future of Catholic education rests in safe 
hands. The problem of securing adequate funds for en- 
dowment still remains unsolved. Insurance policies, ma- 
turing in twenty years, have been underwritten by a num- 
ber of graduating classes during the past few years. But 
the paltry few hundred thousands they yield will not fur- 
nish the solution. The proposed $20,000,000 endowment 
fund of the Catholic University, if collected, may usher in 
a new era in Catholic college finance. 
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Literature 


Impressions of a Reviewer 
James A. GREELEY, S.J. 


N quantity and physical make-up the books of the last 
year were impressive. The trade lists estimated 7,614 
as the total number of books published during the year. 
Of these, fiction held the first place with 1,135 titles, and 
books labeled “ religious ” came second, credited with only 
776 volumes. The remaining 5,703 titles were distributed 
in the usual method of classification, with a large share 
awarded to biography and juveniles. Great Britain, Japan, 
Germany and Russia published almost two, three and five 
times as many books, respectively, during the year as did 
the United States. But in none of these cases have we 
any reliable figures on the important item of sales-returns. 
It is no great hazard to conjecture that the feverish thirst 
for preferred space in magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing brought our American publishers a larger sales record 
than their more prolific foreign competitors enjoyed. 

Facing the huge stacks which these books would make, 
we may picture the American publishers in thoughtful 
conference discussing the work of the year and making 
their plans for the seasons that are still folded with rich 
promise. They may well look with satisfaction and pride 
on the improvements made in the books themselves dur- 
ing the year. From jacket to binding there has been a 
marked advance. By a strange paradox the modern note 
in decoration and illustration has changed from the futur- 
istic to reproductions of ancient cuts, engravings and illu- 
minations ; the paper is better, perhaps because it has been 
improved by the borrowed experience of earlier book- 
makers; the type-face used in the best volumes is so old- 
fashioned that it is necessary to accompany it with a bio- 
graphical note ; the books themselves are bound so artistic- 
ally that they suggest, for this reason at least, a claim to 
permanence. 

But while there have been many “ pretty ” and artistic 
books published during the year, there have also been some 
with other claims to permanence and some right to an 
artistic and enduring setting. For just as the publishers 
have shown greater care in the production and presenta- 
tion of their books, so also have they deserved recognition 
and credit for signs of restraint in accepting manuscripts 
and less of the reckless spirit which flooded the market 
with offensive, trashy and ridiculous literature. The year 
witnessed, of course, about the usual amount of shavings, 
sweepings and fagoting in the general output. But it is 
encouraging to entertain the impression, if not the certain 
conviction, that there were fewer studies of the hysterical 
and abnormal type which glutted the lists two years ago; 
that the youthful observers of life de luxe had learned, 
sooner than one had dared to expect, that their champagne 
realism quickly fizzled into the burlesque ; that the pseudo- 
scientists had been brought suddenly to realize that the 
diversions which bring profit from readers of magazine 
articles do not always trick the more literate and discrim- 
inating friends of books. 

Does this show a conversion of heart on the part of the 
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writers, of the publishers, or of the readers? To consider 
the change as due merely to a timid hesitancy on the part 
of the publishers would attribute too much semblance of 
triumph, it seems, to the agitators for strict censorship. 
It is true that their activity may have helped in some 
measure to hasten the realization in the minds of authors 
and publishers that although only a very small portion of 
our 120,000,000 population make companions of books, yet 
the small percentage that do have not only a spark, to say 
the least, of intelligence but some remnants of common 
decency which demands that reserve cannot be done away 
with entirely. Apart from this consideration, a score was 
checked for one publishing house by a determined action 
which showed that there is hope for a better understanding 
of the meaning of freedom of speech on the part of edi- 
tors and a corresponding appreciation of the high cost of 
suppression on the part of some censors. It may be that 
taking stock has helped the publishers to form a New Year 
resolution to effect a change from within. 

In the light of such a determination, it is a pleasant 
pastime to explain the low scoring given to the lurid novels 
of the year before last and the increased popularity gained 
for the generally clean, interesting, and entertaining mys- 
tery and detective fiction. Biography, usually a safe in- 
vestment, especially when insured against the psycho- 
analysts, has grown to the proportions of portraiture and 
silhouette for almost every character who has lifted his 
head for merely a fleeting glance above the multitude. The 
publishers’ rejection slips have, perhaps, taught the psy- 
chologists that intelligent readers have tired of impositions 
on their credulity and have turned to look for some in- 
stances of normal life, because they are convinced that 
such a thing may still be found. The poets, too, have been 
turned once again from machinery to the soil and the soul ; 
and they have started ploughing strenuously or probing 
cautiously with new pens that have been sharpened to a 
keen point by their disillusionment with the vaunted suf- 
ficiency of material progress. Outlines have been threat- 
ened; to make place, no doubt, for experiments with 
picture books. The sentimentality @ la mode has been 
rated below the despised Victorian. The debunkers have 
been “debunked.” With such a clearing the hopes for 
the future are unusually bright. Perhaps after all the sales 
sheets have represented the virtual ballot of the American 
readers. 

A bit loath, perhaps, to admit complete defeat, Ameri- 
can publishers have sought abroad during the year talents 
which carried the magic of a foreign name. This was 
especially true in the cases of biography and fiction. The 
list of the Fall season alone shows an unusual display of 
translations from the French, German, Spanish, Nor- 
wegian and Danish. But since the readers of worthwhile 
biography are generally prepared to study the origina! 
sources, and since the.pretentious readers of fiction have 
found the selections of no great merit, outside the atmo- 
sphere of sophistication which is somehow associated with 
a foreign book, our native talent is liable to return to its 
task with some hope of receiving recognition and perhaps 
a prize award. 

For the writers themselves during the past year have 
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shown some slight understanding and appreciation of the 
demands from the general reading public. There has been 
an amusing effort to please and timely serve. Where the 
traditional unity of place has been preserved, the scene 
has shifted from New York to Chicago, from San Fran- 
cisco to the wilds of Canada, from the South Seas to the 
“ Father of Waters.” Some of the so-called great writers 
have traveled to Alfgar, to hear music from behind the 
moon; others have adopted the facile method of touring 
Athens, Vienna, Berlin and the Balkans in one or two 
volumes. Revolutions, whether Chinese, French, Russian, 
or American, whether past, present, or future, have been 
“ runners-up ” in the list of favorite themes. Presidents 
and near-presidents have engaged attention and on the op- 
posite scale the American Negro and the American Indian 
have attracted wide notice. 

Fortunately, it was only for a season that young writers 
were allowed to advertise their youth and at the same 
time expect to sell their immature realistic views of life, 
learned from the movies, from the campus, or from the 
fraternity house. Journalism, too, could not for very long 
be sold under the pose of literature. Aspiring beginners 
learned that tradition cannot be put into the back seat of 
an airplane and spirited away without taking a large share 
of profits with it. More mature writers, who turned to 
literature as a release from the laboratory or the class- 
room, have learned that popular presentation of scientific 
findings which change over the week-end, that auto- 
biographical fiction and shocking revelations of brittle, 
flippant characters, such as absorb the illiterate readers of 
the daily tabloids, give grist for the publishers’ mills, but 
quickly go stale in the storerooms and on the shelves oi 
the bookshops even before their Spring or Fall season has 
closed. 

However consoling it might be to entertain the impres- 
sion that hysterical writing has had its day, the regret 


.Temains that so much lazy and careless work has found 


its way into print. Any complaints about the proportion- 
ately small number of serious readers in the United States 
should not be repeated too frequently until there is a 
worthwhile offering of carefully written books, with some 
reasonable amount of striving after greatness to attract 
and hold prospective readers. It is a just and valuable 
criticism of our biographers as well as of our novelists 
that they fail to give permanence and dimension to their 
work, not so much because they are too eager to appear in 
print, but “because in ignorance of past achievement 
they do not knew what literary permanence and literary 
dimension are.” 

A serious effort to remove that impediment would clear 
the market of much of the haphazard work that is placed 
on sale and extensively advertised. In many cases much 
labor is represented, it is true, but not to immediate pur- 
pose. The almost oppressive dimensions which books 
classed as “ biography” have assumed are chiefly due to 
the tireless efforts of ambitious accumulators and energetic 
sleuths after original documents and records for which 
they hope to receive the ultimate reward of an academic 
degree: or on the other hand to the practical foresight 
of those who know the tricks of journalism and hold one 
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finger on the pulse of the hour and a finger of the other 
hand in the proper page of a good encyclopedia. The 
former have done no small service to the future historian 
who may take the leisure to assimilate the findings of our 
overbusy investigators, and even the latter with their 
journalistic accounts may not be without all value, since 
they have given a greater degree of permanence to records 
of many events than these received originally in the news- 
papers, and have resurrected some records from oblivion 
or saved them from an iconoclastic generation. 

The impression gathered from the place accorded books 
labeled “religious” is one of surprise, but almost unmixed 
with pleasure. In an unguarded moment one might be 
elated to find books on religion second only to works of 
fiction. It would seem to complete the change of heart 
and soul which other signs have indicated. But when 
one recalls or scans the titles of many books under this 
heading there can be no place for false impressions 
Nothing could be a better concrete display of what the 
word “ religion” has come to mean in the minds of many 
It is almost impossible to discover by what criterion 
some of these books received their classification. Atheism, 
Agnosticism, and politics are all tied in the same bundle 
with social work, world peace and international relations, 
provided only that the word “church” is even implied. 
Of course, only a small number of these books treats of 
religion and of Christianity in a tone and with a conviction 
that differs from the open forum. Even in many of these, 
the right of private judgment has hailed sacred truths of 
Christianity as subjects of debate. If one were to forget 
proportions, one would be startled by the chaos reflected 
even from the minds of ministers of the Gospel and so- 
called guardians of the flock. There is, however, one 
pleasurable impression which comes from the religious 
books of Catholic teaching and practice, it is a pleasing 
consciousness of the possession of certainty based on 
Divine authoritv. 


HER SEWING ROOM 

Why do I pause and listen 
As one who faintly hears 

The humming of her whirling wheel, 
The snipping of her shears? 

There’s never a winding stair I climb 
But makes me think again 

I hear these things, and all my soul 
Is listening, and then . 

Spun on the loom of quiet song 
In the throat where mirth is made, 

The severed thread of a silken laugh 
Drifts over the balustrade . . 

All day her cuckoo clock keeps ticking, 
Summoning me still 

Her skeins of yarn to tangle 
Her button trays to spill. 

And sometimes with a jealous pang 
I’m wondering why she, 

Alone with her spools and needlework, 
Is never seen by me; 

But seen by the chirping cuckoo 
When the hour strikes with a whir, 

Weaving garments of simple cloth 
For children woven of her. 

Atrrep Barrett, S.J. 
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REVIEWS 


The Lamp and the Lute. By Bonamy Dosrte. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.00. 

Under this rather poetical title Mr. Dobrée has grouped some 
of his critical lectures given at London, Cambridge, and Cairo. 
The provenance explains the digressions and other charming 
familiarities which the author himself disarmingly avows, but it 
does not prepare one for the surprising unity of the collection. 
The choice of writers studied has much to do with this. All 
six of them—Ibsen, Hardy, Kipling, E. M. Foerster, D. H. 
Lawrence, and T. S. Eliot—even though their technique differs, 
and at times their medium, have nevertheless a similar attitude 
toward the fundamental beliefs of life. And it is precisely with 
this attitude that Mr. Dobrée is concerned. The function of 
criticism as he sees it is to pierce the author’s mental core and 
formulate that “intuition” or message which impels him to write. 
This being laid bare the critic goes on to see how, i.e., under what 
symbols and how effectively, that original intuition is transferred 
to the reader “that he too may say, ‘By Jove! things are like 
that.’” The third and highest prerogative of the critic, to evalu- 
ate the intuition itself, Mr. Dobrée freely abdicates for the pres- 
ent. He is content with the lamp and the lute, leaving the scales 
to others. Still he does not succeed in hiding all bias. The very 
selection of his subjects as typical of the times, his naive assump- 
tion, repeated more than once, that Christianity is done for, his re- 
gretful comments on Mr. T. S. Eliot’s “return to Christianity,” 
—these and many another straw make us suspect that for all 
his modernity Mr. Dobrée has not advanced beyond Renan. To 
say this is not to deny all value to his studies. They certainly 
do not give the complete picture of the modern scene; in both 
senses of the word they are partial. But as individual portraits 
they are always clear and generally just. They betray a wide 
acquaintance with the whole field of literature, so that even 
where the subject seems least promising it often leads up to some 
suggestive idea, such as the anonymity of the classics or how plays 
date. Four of the six lectures might be particularly helpful to 
Catholic teachers: those on Ibsen and Hardy as an introduction 
to those two writers; those on Foerster and Lawrence as a Hail 
and Farewell to two novelists of whom one need know nothing 
more than is set forth in this little book. The final study, that 
on T. S. Eliot might have been omitted with a gain to the author’s 
reputation for lucidity. As criticism it adds nothing to Mr. 
Aldington except dithyrambics and prophecies. In the light of 
its postscript it suggests the hope that having followed his hero 
as the “ poete contumace,” Mr. Dobrée may get the light to follow 
him likewise in his more recent tendencies. A. GS. 





Thomas Jefferson. The Apostle of Americanism. By GILBERT 
Curnarp. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $5.00. 

The fanfare of trumpets which welcomed this volume into 
the literary world dies away, to leave at least one reviewer 
sadly disappointed. Jefferson has never had a_ satisfactory 
biographer, and Dr. Chinard does not fill the empty niche. In 
a worthless but widely read biography published years ago, 
Morse caught the public ear with a partisan indictment. In more 
recent times Beveridge so often went out of his way to attack 
Jefferson that one might wonder whether his work was a life 
of Marshall or a history of the chicanery of Thomas Jefferson. 
Jefferson is a tempting figure for the biographer, but so com- 
plex was his character—or, as others might say, he was so 
full of guile—that we have yet to read an adequate study of 
the man who based his claim to the gratitude of posterity on 
the Declaration of Independence, the statute for religious liberty 
in Virginia, and the foundation of a State University. Dr. 
Chinard lacks the wit and clarity characteristic of the French 
school. Despite his professed dislike of metaphysics, he involves 
himself in a cloud of speculation, and arrives at a series of 
negative conclusions. He is as fond of logic as he is of the 
Christian religion, and, to be quite frank, he does not seem to 
know much about either. We may thank him, however, for 
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once more exploding the idea that Jefferson drew his political 
principles from Locke, Montesquieu, and Rousseau. But when 
we ask the source at which he drank, Dr. Chinard can give us 
no better answer than to indicate Hengist and Horsa. It is 
true that here he follows Jefferson himself, but the historian 
knows the inadequacy of this attribution. What were those 
“antient Saxon laws” to which Jefferson appeals? An avenue 
not yet fully explored leads from Jefferson through the English 
Whigs to Bellarmine, Thomas Aquinas, and his earlier commen- 
tators. In his discussion of Jefferson’s years in France, and 
of his contacts with Washington and Hamilton, Dr. Chinard 
is at his best. At the conclusion of this unfavorable review, 
it is only fair to observe that the volume is warmly recom- 
mended by scholars of the standing of W. C. Ford, S. E. Mori- 
son, and R. G. Adams. P. L. B. 


Great American Foundresses. By the Rev. JosepH Cope, 
M.A., S.T.B. New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Father Code says that the reason for his book is a desire “to 
lift the veil that hides a number of America’s greatest women.” 
It was a very worthy intention; long waiting the proper effort of 
fulfilment and, it must be said, has been accomplished in a very 
acceptable fashion. Sixteen women—eight native born, three 
Canadians, and five of European nativity who began our leading 
Religious Institutes, “valiant women of profound faith, ceaseless 
activity, heroic self-sacrifice and inspiring holiness,” Bishop Rohl- 
man calls them in his Introduction, have been selected, and the 
story of what each did in the founding of their several Communi- 
ties is told. Nowhere else is such instructive information to be 
had in like practicable and concrete form as these intensely in- 
teresting biographies of American women whose careers are too 
little known even among Catholics of the present generation. 
How many today could tell you anything about our first Amer- 
ican nuns, Mother Dickinson and her companions of the Mary- 
land Carmel; or, know that one of its first novices, Sister 
Teresa Sewall, was often dandled in her infancy by George Wash- 
ington? Her father had been a favorite aide, on the com- 
mander’s staff during the Revolution. And so also the veil 
that Father Code here rends, conceals from general appreciation 
the deserving niches in our Hall of Fame that should be given 
to those other heroic daughters of the soil, Mothers Seton, 
Rhodes, Spalding, Sansbury, Connelly, Amadeus Dunne and 
Lathrop, as well as their eight rivals in zeal from across the 
border and across the Atlantic. The purpose, work, Rule and 
spirit of the Religious organizations they founded are outlined 
without pietistic elaboration or too much statistical detail, af- 
fording a stimulating incentive for sympathetic understanding 
and enthusiastic imitation. It was no easy choice to select the 
subjects for these biographies. It was not intended to be con- 
clusive. A companion volume of sixteen additional biographies, 
with further additional data in connection with Mother Seton 
is promised by Father Code. This will afford him the oppor- 
tunity to tell of the great work accomplished by Mother Eliza- 
beth Boyle of New York, Mother Margaret George of Ohio, two 
of Mother Seton’s most intimate and beloved associates, and 
Mother Xavier Mehegan of New Jersey who in the establishment 
of her own Institute, owed so much to both these daughters of 
Mother Seton and, with them, did so much to carry on the de- 
velopment, prestige and intention of the American Sisters of 
Charity. ae 





Andrew W. Mellon: The Man and His Work. By Purp 
H. Love. Baltimore: F. Heath Coggins and Company. 

This is an illuminating book written in popular style about the 
third richest man in the United States. Beginning with his birth 
in 1855, it takes us through his days in the Pittsburgh public 
schools, through college, and then into the banking business in 
which he made a great success. It touches on the Mellon In- 


stitute of Industrial Research, founded by Andrew and his brother 
Richard as a memorial to their father, the purpose of the Insti- 
tute being to conduct skilled research and investigation into 
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physical science and technology, as an aid to industry. A most 
valuable help in its field. On March 4, 1921, Mr. Mellon be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Love devotes several chap- 
ters to describing the onerous duties of the office. Not the least 
interesting pages of the life is Mr. Mellon’s clear and forceful 
exposition of the Federal Reserve System, pp. 201 et seg. Near 
the end of the book there is a description of Yale’s conferring 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on Secretary Mellon, this 
being the eleventh honorary degree received by him. The last 
paragraph in the book gives a brief, farewell tribute to the man 
and his work: “Quiet, patient, dignified, industrious, sincere, and 
loyal—that is Andrew Mellon. No finer man than he has ever 
served the American people. And he is a great Secretary of 
the Treasury.” J. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mystical Prayer.—The Rev. Auguste Saudreau in clear, con- 
cise treatment of the gentle Bishop’s teaching, explains “ Mystical 
Prayer According to St. Francis de Sales” (Benziger. 75 cents). 
The first part emphasizes the fact that the essence of such prayer 
lies in the human will’s conformity to the Divine, and God's de- 
light in a complete surrender of the human will. This is fol- 
lowed by a description of the various phases of higher prayer; 
in some souls God affecting all the faculties united to the will; 
in others, permitting the memory and intellect to be in turmoil 
while the will is united to God’s will; and still in others even 
concealing from the recipient of such graces any sensible appre- 
ciation of that very conformity in a devout will, loving and 
seeking God alone, save for a deep abiding peace. In the second 
part practical advice is given, chiefly explaining the need of 
abandonment to Divine impulses and of detachment from all 
that is not of God, with encouraging remarks on how to meet 
distractions and aridities. 

The same author gives a companion volume to the preceding 
treatise in “ Mystical Prayer According to St. Jane de Chantal” 
(Benziger. 75 cents). The holy foundress of the Visitation Order 
insists upon the preparation for prayer, especially on recollec- 
tion and mortification, which she calls the wings of prayer. Like 
her saintly director, she puts much stress upon abandonment to 
the inspiration of grace, safeguarding oneself from illusion by 
constant recurrence to that rock of spiritual life, conformity to 
the will of God in its varying degrees, a principle that St. Igna- 
tius Loyola in his Spiritual Exercises had made so much of in 
his “ Foundation,” the basis of the entire Ignatian retreat and 
of a holy life. Father Saudreau skillfully compiles from the 
writings of St. Jane de Chantal helpful principles for distra- 
tions and aridities in prayer. He also clearly shows in these 
little volumes the teaching that these two Saints give in common, 
that the invitation from our Lord to enter upon the way of higher 
prayer, is usually the fruit of fidelity to the practice of ordinary 
prayer. 





Year Books.—Students of political science, and visitors to 
Czechoslovakia, will find a useful aid in “The Year Book of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, 1929, edited by Bohuslav Horak. (Prague: 
“Orbis,” Prague XII, Fochova 62.) This is a convenient hand- 
book giving official data, statistics, etc., on all aspects of Czecho- 
slovakia, that are apt to be of interest to the general public. 

A brief survey of the significant events and notable changes 
that have taken place in Europe from the outbreak of the War 
up to the Fall of 1929 is made by F. Lee Benns in “ Europe Since 
1914” (Crofts. $5.00). The events are given true perspective 
and chronicled without bias or partiality, in a record that will 
enable future generations to check off and coordinate the numerous 
changes brought about during the period treated in this volume. 
The account will also invite students to acquaint themselves with 
the world happenings which are so profoundly effecting the po- 
litical, social and economic conditions in Europe today. The rapid 
changes that have been made in the topography of the various 
countries are interestingly shown in the splendid series of maps. 
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Communicat.ons 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
“in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications, 


A Methodist at Mass 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been reading America for twenty years. I must say a 
kind word to Mr. Clark, the Methodist, whose letter appeared 
in the issue of America for November 23. The word Methodist 
has a special meaning for me for I have more than a hundred 
relatives of that denomination. How I wish that each of them 
might have the opportunity to attend Mass and have the same 
thrilling experience that Mr. Clark enjoyed! 

I would like to thank Mr. Clark for writing this letter. I 
would like to persuade him to go to Mass as often as possible 
and learn to understand the doctrine, for Jesus Christ is really 
present for him as well as for me. 

I wonder if Mr. Clark knows that many of us Catholics are 
constantly praying that he and all other Protestants of what- 
ever denomination may receive the gift of faith in the Real 
Presence and enjoy the strength and consolation which we de- 
rive in our devotion to It. 

New York. GENE JACQUES. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read a letter in the issue of America for November 23, re- 
counting Mr. Clark’s first trip into a Catholic house of worship. 
| wish to hand him my sympathy, although I enjoyed his sense 
of horror. 

Now, I think it may be at times almost a cruel thing to ask 
an outsider to a service in such a large edifice as a cathedral; 
that is, if it is his first trip. The way I do it is to take ’em 
first to the children’s Mass. At this Mass I tells "em that the 
angels are hovering about the church as they are at the present 
hovering around the spot where the stable of Bethlehem once 
stood. All fear, all fright, and any discomfort is left outdoors. 
Let thése who invite do this. The rest is easy. 

Danielson, Conn. F. ©. L. 

Was the Mexican Settlement a Truce? 
lo the Editor of AmMERIcaA: 

A recent Associated Press dispatch, containing the answer of 
Archbishop Ruiz to President-elect Ortiz Rubio, is my reason 
for reopening with you a matter on which I wrote you at the 
time, after you had commented on my speech at the Williamstown 
conference. Your specific criticisms which are still echoed, were 
three: that I attempted “to decide whether the Church or the 
State had ‘won’ in the recent settlement, as if it were a sport- 
ing event,” that I “attempted to justify the anti-religious laws 
with the old wolf-and-the-lamb charge that the Church had 
sinned first; as if two wrongs make a’ right,” that I “spoke of 
the settlement as a ‘truce’ and implied that the Church was only 
awaiting a favorable opportunity to break it.” Let us take these 
in inverse order. 

1. Archbishop Ruiz’ statement is a confirmation of my position 
that the “settlement” was a truce and not a permanent settlement. 
My position is precisely the same as the Archbishop’s and not 
the same as the President-elect’s. At Williamstown I specifically 
alluded to, and condemned, the rights of limitation of clergy 
by State legislatures in each respective State, as provided in the 
Constitution of 1917, the disfranchisement of the clergy and 
similar arbitrary and unjust measures which subordinate the 
Church to the political authorities. None of these matters, and 
others against which the Mexican Catholic Hierarchy had pro- 
tested specifically in 1926, were changed by the recent settle- 
ment. You yourself in your issue for July 6 called the settle- 
ment an armistice, as did the Commonweal in its corresponding 
issue. There was no essential difference in my allusions to the 
“truce” from those in Catholic publications. 
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2. 1 have never attempted to justify the anti-religious laws: 
I have sought to explain their origin. (Cf. my “Mexico and ..s 
Heritage,” pp. 284, 281, 215.) Your explanation will doubtless 
be at variance with mine, but surely it will not be denied that 
a very considerable share of the blame lies with the past repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic Church in Mexico. How else can one 
explain the tragic plight of the Church there when for nearly 
three centuries and a half after the country’s supposed conversion 
to Catholicism no other worship was even permitted, and even 
today the representation of other sects is infinitesimal? 

3. Of course the “sporting-event” concept was not in my mind 
at all.. But I cannot see how one can completely describe the 
conflict unless one sets forth the objectives sought by each side 
and attempts to decide whether these objectives were achieved, 
that is, which side was victorious. It is certain that the Bishops 
could have avoided the conflict. Therefore it is decidedly per- 
tinent to ask what was achieved by that conflict. 

No one who detests suffering, misery, discrimination, op- 
pression, strife, can want other than to see that issue settled— 
settled permanently at the earliest moment. But it is precisely 
such desire that must impel those interested to try and reach 
all the facts, regardless of who is hurt, and on the basis of 
such analysis to work for a reconstruction on a new, a better, a 
happier basis. 


Portland, Me. ERNEST GRUENING. 


[America is glad to record the agreement of Dr. Gruening 
with the position of Archbishop Ruiz. At the Williamstown 
Conference he was understood to be using the word truce in the 
sense that the Church was merely awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to renew the struggle, while Catholic editors used it in the 
sense that the struggle was suspended so that the contending 
parties could sit down in an atmosphere of peace and discuss 
the ironing out of remaining inequalities. Archbishop Ruiz re- 
cently spoke in the latter sense, and Dr. Gruening’s adhesion will 
be valuable. As for the responsibility for the conflict, it is doubt- 
ful if the Church could have avoided the break in the long 
run without a sacrifice of principle, for the ruling power was 
determined to crush it. The condition of the Church is irrele- 
vant, but the greatest blame for it is on a century of strife 
caused by the actions of the same political and army men whose 
descendants rule Mexico now.—Ed. AMERICcA.] 


Catholic Action 


To the Editor of AmeERIca: 

Your correspondent W. G. L., of St. Louis, suggests drawing 
up a program of Catholic Action in our colleges and universi- 
ties. It might interest him to know that the seminarians of St. 
Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl., have sent to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference a complete digest of the survey 
they conducted this year in Catholic schools, relative to student 
Catholic Action. 

This digest has been composed in a form which can also serve 
as a tested and practical program for such Catholic Action as is 
possible and compatible with student life. The survey covered 
the activities of over 35,000 students in American Catholic higher 
educational institutions; i.e., about forty per cent of the Catholic 
intellectual leaders of the immediate future. 


Techny, Ii. A. J. M. 





Next week, Hilaire Belloc will take occasion 
of the recent beatification of the English Martyrs 
to correct some current misconceptions about 
them in “ Why Did the English Martyrs Die?” 

Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn has been quoted 
in some quarters as having repudiated Evolution. , 
Francis P. LeBuffe will correct this next week 
in “ What Did Mr. Osborn Retract? ” 

January 16 marks the tenth anniversary of 
Prohibition. Mark O. Shriver will mark the 
festival in “ Ten Years of Prohibition.” 
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